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The Resignation of Mr. Secretary Chase— 
Our Financial Difficulties. 

Tue startling—because wholly unexpected— 
announcement from Washington on Thuveday 
last, of the resignation of Mr. Chase, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the appointment 
of Ex-Governor David Tod, of Ohio, to fill his 
place, instantly created a more painful and 
profound sensation in New York than any 
tidings for a long time of any disaster to the 
national cause. Men of all parties, and all 
classes, began instinctively to inquire of each 
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othen—ahey ‘ee Mr. Chase resigned at this 
critical period in our financial affairs? Has 
he abandoned the heavy task imposed upon 
him of sustaining the national credit and cur- 
rency in despair? Or have political difficul- 
ties among the members of the Cabinet, which 
we had supposed were adjusted, broken out 
afresh, and precipitated this resignation? If 
80, May we not anticipate a general breaking 
up and reconstruction of the Cabinet, with 
every probability of more serious embarrass- 
ments than ever in the working of the Gov- 
ernment machinery? And who is this Mr. 
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Tod, of Ohio? ‘Is he recognised engwhene 1 as 
a statesman of the requisite abilities to assume 
at this crisis the management of the National 
Treasury? What does all this mean? With 
the present fearful depreciation and still down- 
ward tendency of our paper currency, are we 
not hastening to a sweeping financial collapse 
and revulsion ? 

These were among the many difficult ques- 
tions suggested by this startling news of the 
official retirement of Mr. Chase, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Tod, of Ohio, in his place. 
Nor were there any encouraging answers at 





hen from any quarter. “There was nothing 
consoling in the statement that Mr. Chase had 
resigned, because Congress and the President 
had failed to support him-; nor in the allega- 
tion’that Mr. Chase did not expect his resigna- 
tion to be accepted. Doubts, distrust and 
despondency prevailed, and gold, that invisible 
standard by which the grocer, the baker and 
the butcher make their advances, from day to 
day, went up with a new momentum that was 
positively appalling. Mr. Tod's declination of 
the Treasury, and the appointment of Hon. 
William Pitt Fessenden, Senator of Maine, to . 


JHE WAR IN VIRGINIA—LIEUTENASNI-CENERAL GRANT LY A COUNCIL OF WAR AT MASSAPONAX CHURCH.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY GARDNER.—SEE PAGE 263. 
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this most important position, has given a more 
favorable aspect to our financial situation ; but 
great as are Mr. Fessenden’s admitted abilities 
for the Treasury, as proved in his services as 
Senate Chairman on Finance, the task which 
he has assumed will tax his utmost strength. 
What is he called upon to do? 

All the manifold and multifarious difficulties 
before him may be summed up into one— 
excessive issues of ‘‘ greenbacks,” and paper 
money, in every shape and form. In the 
middle of June last, according to Government 
returns on the subject, and other reliable 
statements, the paper currency in circulation 
in the loyal States was as follows : 






Ordinary Notes or “ greenbacks”’ . . $432,041,330 
eae t eeaning Lage Tenders. ........0005 227,707,802 
Fractional Currency.........seessseeeeeeees 21,031,948 
National Bank issues ..........00es0eeeeeee 000, 
State Bank Notes .......cccceccesscceeceeee 173,500,000 
$876,281,080 


Eight hundred and seventy-six millions of 
paper money as the circulating medium of the 
loyal States and the States and parts of States 
reclaimed from the rebellion! Is not this a 
close approximation to the first French Repub- 
lic, with its excessive issues of assignats? In 
all the United States and Territories in 1860 
the paper money in circulation (State banks) 
was less than $200,000,000. Now, including 
the loyal and rebellious States, we have, in- 
stead of $200,000,000, $1,400,000,000 of paper 
money afloat. Jeff Davis last year had about 
$800,000,000 in circulation, when, finding his 
paper dollar reduced in value to eight*cents, 
and that the more he issued the nearer he was 
to bankruptcy, he, through his Confederate 
Oongress, cut off $300,000,000 at a single 
stroke by the simple process of repudiation. 

We cannot do this; but to escape repudia- 
tion, this last alternative of bankruptcy, these 
excessive paper money issues must be cut down 
to the extent of $300,000,000, or at least $200, - 
000,000, and Mr. Fessenden must fall back 
upon loans and taxes to keep his $500,000,000 
or $600,000,000 of paper within range of re- 
demption. Loans and taxes are the remedies 
which Congress, in pursuance of the plans of 
Mr. Chase, has boldly adopted. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one important remedial measure of Mr. 
Chase which has been defeated in Congress, 
to wit, his sensible proposition for a temporary 
war tax upon the circulation of our State banks, 
equivalent, if you please, to a prohibitory tax 
upon their issues beyond a certain amount. 
We suspect that $173,500,000 does not cover 
the paper of our State banks now alloat; but 
even this sum might be reduced one-half or 
more advantageously to all concerned, except 
those local banks which flourish only to the 
extent of their irredeemable circulation. 

We hope, therefore, that Mr. Fessenden will 
promptly recall the attention of Congress to 
this relieving measure of a tax upon the circu- 
lation of the State banks. We are aware that 
every member of both houses is interested, 
directly or indirectly, in some local bank ; but 
let the Secretary of the Treasury make the di- 
rect issue with both Houses, whether the na- 
tional currency shall be rescued from the road 
to ruin by a tax upon these local institutions, 
or whether they shall be bolstered up at the 
expense of the national currency and the people, 
ané we believe the national cause will prevail. 
We shall look into this subject again. 





Horses anp Mutes.-—During the year ending 
June 30, 1863, there were purchased 173,832 horses and 
86,264 mules, and there were captured 7,783 horses and 
6,916 mules, which, added to those on hand at the com- 
mencement of the year, made the number 197,457 horses 
and 110,068 mules. There were condemned, sold, died 
or lost by capture during the year 57,676 horses and 
17,170 mules. More than one horse out of ev four 
was thus hors du combat, while nearly one mule infevery 
seven was a used-up beast. Yot $16,631 68 was paid for 
veterinary surgeons, and $39,292 39 for medicines for 
horses and mules. This unprecedented destruction of 
horses and mules will have somehow to be arrested, or 
it will become impossibie to remount our cavalry or to 
provide animals for the artillery and wagon trains. 


Barnum’s American Museum. 


IMMENSE ATTRACTIONS.—Colossal Giants, Dimi- 
nutive Dwarfe, Albino Children, Japanese Hog, Skating 
Pond, Wax Figures, etc., etc., Aquaria. DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES daily at 3 and 71-2 o'clock P. M. 
Admission to all only 25 cents. Children under ten, 15 
cents. 


Oscanyan’s Oriental Album, 


Consisting of 23 Photographic Portraits of Oriental Men 
and Women, taken from life in both indoor and outdoor 
costumes, representing Turkish, Jewish, Armenian, 
Circassian, Egyptian and Druz nationalities, and also 
scenes from domestic life, illuetrative of Mr. Oscanyan’s 
Lectures. 

It is the most popular Album; should be seen on 
every drawing-room table; and the cheapest aad most 


acceptable present that can be made to a lady. Costs 
only $3. Sent froe, by mail, on receipt of the price, by 
C. OSCANYAN, 
Second Avenuc, 2d door from 56th St., N. Y. 

N. B.—To prevent counterfeiling, cach package is 
accompanied by the proprictor’s own autograph in 
four different languages, viz.: Turkish, Armenian, 
Greek and English. 

Sickness on the Peninsula. 

Our army before Richmond have suffered greatly from 
Chills and Fever, as well as Bowel Complaints. Some 
regiments have made a free use of PERRY DAVIS'S 
PAIN KILLER, and have consequently suffered much 
less than those who have depended entircly upon the 
surzeons. A few doses ofthe Pain Kill taken in th 
eariy stages of the Diarrhca have i prevented a | 
long illness. Some are accustomed t a little in 
water, preventing any injurious effocts {rom ita too tre- 
quent use during the hot weather. 
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To Correspondents. 

First-class stories will be read promptly, and 
if found worthy of acceptance, suitably compensated. 

The manuscript should be legible, on one side of the 
paper only, and be accompanied with the address of 
the writer. Poems of a high order and moderate length 
will meet with attention. 

By the decision of the authorities at Washington, 
ARTICLES FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES cannot be 
sent by mail at the rates of printed matter. If sent by 
mail, letter postage must be paid. Packages over four 
ounces should be sent by express. 

When parties wish MSS. returned by mail, postage 
stamps must be enclosed for the full amount. Contribu- 
tors of short articles, poems, etc., will do well to keep a 
copy, as the cheapest course. 


AccrerTEeD.—The Koboldz of Vieightsburg—Bessie’s 
Fortunes—A Story of Two Lives. 


DEcLINED.—Olive Vrain—Hospital Life by a Soldier— 
The Mystery of Elmsdale—General Lee—The Dying 
Soldicr—The Doctor’s Lament—The April Day. 


Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA. 

The campaign has now, from the very necessity 
of the case, been reduced to a series of skirmishes, 
partial assaults on each other’s works, and fruit- 
less bombardments. 

Grant presses steadily in on Petersburg, gaining 
slowly bu® surely, and the enemy endeavors, by 
sallies, to disconcert him. 

On the 25th June they attacked the 9th and 5th 
corps, but retired, leaving their dead before our 
works, 

On the 28th Gen. Ledlie, 9th corps, threw up a 
fieldwork for siege guns, on which the enemy opened 
a tremendous fire. They subsequently attacked 
him, but were repulsed. 

On the 30th Gen. Smith attempted to take the 
White House, near Petersburg, but failed, losing 
seriously. — 

Gen. Wilson hassucceeded in destroying 60 miles 
of the Danville railroad completely, but on his 
return was met at Ream’s station by the encmy 
inforee. He fought them all the night of the 27th, 
and was at last relieved by the 6th and 2d corps, 
and cut his way through. His command was, 
however, separated, and he lost about 750 men. 

Mosby’s guerillas have begun their raids, dash- 
ing into and plundering Duffield’s station, near 
Harper’s ferry, and menacing Martinsburg. 

Gen. Hunter, having accomplished the objects 
of his movement, and running out of ammunition, 
fell back to Meadow bluff, being unable to hold out 
against the heavy force sent down from Richmond. 
His total loss in killed, wounded and missing did 
not exceed 600, and he brought with him 100 
prisoners, 7 cannon and 600 horses, and destroyed 
an immense quantity of stores. He lost some 
cannon in a defile by a sudden dash of guerillas. 

ARKANSAS, 

Gen. Carr, on June 27, defeated the rebels under 
Shelby, between Sheadon and St. Charles, taking 
200 prisoners and the guns of the Queen City. 
Marmaduke came up to aid Shelby, but they both 
retired. 

LOUISIANA, 

A large deposit of rebelarchives has been found 
buried in the carth at Baton Rouge by John 
O’Connor, Esq., Recorder of the parish. 

Gen. Banks has sent all his wounded North. 

Col. Slemmyns attacked our troops at Pine bluff 
on the 21st, but was repulsed, and found his own 
camp captured and destroyed by the 7th Missouri 
cavalry. 

On the 19th the 8th Missouri was attacked at 
Brownsville by Shelby, but they repulsed their 
assailants. 

A cavalry force from Fort Smith, on the 26th, 
met a rebel cavalry force ef 800, and killed or took 
the whole. 

GEORGIA. 

On the 24th Sherman made a diversion on each 
of the enemy’s flanks. At8a.m. Thomas and Mc- 
Pherson attacked Kenesaw mountain, but, after 
sustaining heavy loss, including Gen. Harker, 
Col. Dan. McCook and others, gave up the attempt. 
In an attack on Schofield and Hooker the encmy 
were repulsed with a loss of 300 killed. 

On June 24 Gen. Pillow, with 3,000 men, de- 


who had but 400, refused, and held out till Col. 
Croxton, 4th Kentucky, came up, when Pillow ro- 
treated, leaving 100 dead and wounded on the 
field. 





Johnston has four corps, Hardee's, composed of 
Cheatham'’s, Cleburn’s, Walker's and Bates’s divi- 
sions ; Hood’s corps, comprising Stewart's, Steven- 
son’s and Hindman’s; Polk's e rps, comp sed of 

| Loring’s and Tench's divisions : besides Whee ler’s 
savalry corps and the independent commands of 
| Roddy and Lee. 

Ou the 27th the 4th, 14th and Logan’s corps at- 
tacked Kenesaw in three columns, but were 


manded the surrender of Lafayette. Col. Watkins, | 


Johnston was, however, so straitened 
that on the 3d he evacuated Kenasaw and Marietta. 
Thomas at once marched on the Chattahoochie, 
and McPherson on the mouth of Nicajack creek. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Gen. Foster has shelled Secessionville from 
Morris island, and on June 16th the rebels from 
James’ and Sullivan’s isiands opened on Cumming’s 
point. 

NAVAL. 

On the 19th June the U. 8. war ship Kearsage 
engaged the Alabama, off Cherbourg, and, after a 
desperate action of over an hour, so disabled her 
that she sunk. The English steam yacht Deer- 
hound, which witnessed the engagement, took up 
Capt. Semmes and about 40 of his men. The 
Kearsage captured 68 of the Alabama’s men. 








In the Senate, on the 27th June, there was 
much routine business of little public interest, the prin- 
cipal Gubject being the Freedmen’s bureau bill. 


In the House, the Foreign Affairs Committee reported 
a resolution, the consideration of which was postponed, 
asserting the right of Congress to an authoritative voice 
in declaring the foreign policy of the government. This 
is designed as a rebuke to the President and Mr. Seward 
for the explanatory diplomatic note of the latter to the 
French Minister of State in reference to the House reso- 
lution condemning the French invasion of Mexico. A 
resolution in favor of giving to disabled soldiers such 
appointments as are in the gifts of officers of the House 
was adopted. A resolution authorising the extension of 
the Navy Department building was reported. The 
Senate’s amendments to the Tariff bill were acted upon, 
and a large number of them adopted, the remainder 
being left for the adjustment of a conference committee. 
The bill to carry into effect the treaty with Columbia 
was passed. The Senate’s amendments to the bill ex- 
empting from duties goods imported for the late Chicago 
Sanitary Fair were concurred in. The bill amendatory 
of the Enrollment act was again the subject of a pro_ 
longed debate, the main point of discussion being, as on 
previous days, the proposition to repeal the $300 draft 
commutation, which, on being pul to a vote, was again 
defeated, but this time by only two majority, showimg 
that the opposition to its repeal is losing strength. 
Differeut amendments and substitutes were offered; but 
a vote on the entire bill was not reached. 


In the Senate, on the 28th, the House Enrolment bill 

pealing the commutation clause was received and re- 
ferred to the Military Committee. The bill establishing 
a bureau for Freedmen’s affairs was then discussed, Mr. 
Davis, of ae making a very severe attack on the 
Administra’ y the bill was passed. 


tion. 

In the House, the Senate’s amendment to the Loan 
bill, excepting the $75,000,000 recently advertised from 
the operations of the act, was agreed to. Mr. Smithers’ 
substitute for the Enrolment bill was passed by a vote 
of 79 against 73. By its provisions no person capable of 
bearing arms is exem: from military service by the 

yment of money. days are allowed for districts 
to ‘ill up their quotas before a draft is ordered, and 
Governors of States are authorised to recruit in the re- 
bellious States. Every volunteer or substitute who ma: 
be accepted for one year, unless sooner discharged, sha 
be paid a bounty of $200; for two years, $300; and for 
three years, $400, to be paid at stated intervals. 


On the 29th, the Tariff bill passed both Houses. Mr. 
Morrell said that he reckoned it would yield $400,- 
000,000 a year. 


In the Senate, Mr. Powell’s resolution that the Presi- 
dent be requested to rescind Gen. Burbridge’s order 
suppressing the Cincinnati Enquirer was rejected by 26 
to8. The House Enrolment bill was taken up, and 
several important d ts adopted. The period 
for recruiting is shortened from 60 to 40 days, and States 
shall recruit only in their own limits, and a tax of five 
per cent. on all incomes over $600 a year is levied 
to pay soldiers’ bounties. The bill was then finally 





In the House, the resolution d that Gen. 
Schenck was qualified for a seat and Gen. Blair was not, 
was adopted. The subject of the admission of the rep- 
resentatives from Arkansas was laid on the table bya 
vote of 80 to 47. 

In the Senate, on the 30th, the bill to encourage the 
telegraphic communication between the Eastern and 
Western Continents was received from the House. Mr. 
Wilson called up the bill for the more speedy punish- 
ment of guerillas. 


In the House, Mr. Garfield made a report from the 
Select Committee to investigate the affairs of the Trea- 
sury Department. The charges of immorality were not 
proved, und the frauds were much less than expected. 
The rest of the business was of little importance, the 
chief subject of private conversation being the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Chase, for which a variety of reasons 
was given. Gov. Tod, of Ohio, whose name was sent in 
to the Senate by the President to succeed him, however, 
declined the appointment. 

In the Senate, on the Ist of July, the Hon. William 
Pitt Fessenden, Senator from Maine, was appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate as Secretary 
of the Treasury, in place of Salmon P. Chase resigned. 

Both Houses of Congress adopted a resolution repeal- 
ing the act prohibiting speculation in gold and foreign 
exchange. 

In the Senate the House bill reimbursing Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey, for expenses in call- 
ing out the militia during the rebel invasion of last year, 
was taken up and discussed. The Conference Commit- 
tee’s report on the bill reorganising the Quartermaster’s 
Department was adopted ; also, a report on the bill 
making appropriations for fortifications. The bill pro- 
viding for the construction of a railroad from the Ohio 
valley to East Tennessee was briefly debated, and some 
time was devoted to discussion on the House bill pro- 
viding for the reconstruction of the rebel State Govern- 
ments. 

In the House, the Senate resolution requesting the 
President to appoint a day of humiliation and prayer 
was concurred in. Bills from the Senate, providing for 
the satisfaction of bounty land claims, and atfording aid 
to a trans-continental telegraph line via Idaho, were 
passed. The Enrolment bill, us returned from the Sen- 
ate, was taken up. The Senate prohibited recruiting 
in the rebel States, while the House authorises enlist- 
ments in those districts. Finally the subject was re- 
ferred to a conference committee. The Civil Appropria- 
tion bill, embracing a prohibition of the coastwise slave 
trade and the admission of colored witnesses in the 
Federal courts was passed ; also the bill regarding the 
Pacific railroads. | 











TOWN COSSIP. 


Last week we grumbled and chattered about 
the heat, because the thermometer touched 100, and 
this week we are inclined to do the reverse, because the 
same marvellous little instrument has marked 40 
aegi 

Within 24 hours, bet 
change was 40 degrees, an ince 
ed, but a very serious matter when 

seriously considered. London physicians, and men of 
| science, tell us that when the thermometer falls 10 | 


os less. 
Sunday and 


rable 


Monday, 


the 
nsids matter when 


so simply recor 


degrees in that city it kills 300 people! We think there 
is little difference in the localities as to the effects, but 
in this city we have not weighed the matter very nicely. 
We realise when the thermometer goes up to 100 that 
some 40 or 50 deaths are d as p ding 
from sunstroke, to say nothing of all those unan- 
nounced, but we do not calculate for sudden cooling 
off. 

Let the thermometer fall, as it did the past week, 40 
degrees in 24 hours, and we will venture to say, in spite 
of our acclimatization and familiarity with sudden 
changes, a8 many deaths will occur from it in this city 
asin London. Understand us ; we do not mean to say 
that the next week’s bill of mortality will make the 
increase, but that the blow will have been struck, and 
those who are in low health, or who have been suffer- 
ing, will receive the billet that will speed them to the 
other world. 

With the advent of really hot weather comes all the 
litle excitements that naturally accompany it. Mos- 
quitoes, for instance, those wretched little creatures on 
whom man has pronounced the decided verdict that he 
can see into the wisdom of all things else that the 
Almighty has created, but he cannot see into the mos- 
quitoes. We think the city is partially exempt from 
the wretched pests, but there are localities about us 
which just about this time we should be glad to inhabit, 
localities where the trees are green and waving, where 
the waters ripple and dance over the clean gravelly bot- 
tom, and where nature seems to have set 2 bounteous 
repast before her hungry aevotees, and all is spoiled 
by—mosquitoes. 

The idea is too terrible to contemplate, and we must 

it—and go into something else. 

tshallitbe? The 4th of July! Tiat is a theme 
so much descanted on, and so stereotyped, that we fear 
little can be said new. The 4th ofthis time is not the 4th 
of the past. Why, very little more than a score of years 
ago, We remember how the city was turned inside out. 
New York flocked into the country, and all the 
country flocked into New York. There were booths 
about the Park, at least 100 of them, with every con- 
ceivable my BY has been made io eat since the 
world began, for sale, but especially a roast pig in each 
booth. ere was @ military parade, such military as 
the world has never seen since—and we pray may never 
see more—that marched up Broadway, and then march- 
ed down again. Everybody was patriotic, and every- 
body enjoyed themselves, especially the French and 
Germans, who looked upon the day as they would upon 
a revolution at home, and kept it up by firing indiscri- 
minate muskets out of all kinds of places, and growing 

excited over all kinds of things. 

We venture to say that upon this 4th less liquor was 
drank in New York city than ever before. ot because 
the people have grown more sober and ous, but 
that they can no longer afford to imbibe. The irue 
tem: has at last been applied in the shape 
of a tax upon liquor, and the places where formerly 
men crooked their elbows, or passed the rosy, have 
risen in their demands until 15 cents is the 
compensation claimed for a simple “ whiskey straight,” 
while he who would indulge in the luxury of a punch 
must disburse the sum of 25 cents, which, even at the 
estimated depreciation of greenbacks, seems a deal of 
— to go at one opening and shutting of the 
mouth, 

Which puts us in mind that just now a fearful excite- 
ment exists in reference to greenbacks, or rather in 
reference to gold. Since the passage of the bill making 
itcriminal to trade in the precious metal, Wall street 
has been terribly excited, and has had spasmodic attacks 
of the fever enough to knock sense out of the people with 
weak financial heads. Gold is supposed to have 
touched $2.40, or, in other words, that operators quoted 
it at that, and would have been glad to sell at such 
quotation, but when it came to buying the quotation 
was nowhere. With the quotation of $2.80 staring us 
in the face, we will venture to say that no person could 
have sold the precious stuff for over $2.20. There is 
—> which the people seem to get in such a mud- 
dle as of the quotation of gold, and yet the whole 
thing is very simple. By some it is argued that as a 








rise of 50 cent. in the value of gold when it has 
been quo at $1.20 depreciates the mback 2434, it 
must do the same when gold is at $2.20, but that is an 
error, the latter reciation only causing the n- 
back dollar to fall 8}¢ cents more. To illustrate we 
will give a table showing the relative values : 
When gold is at The greenback is worth 

100 $1.00 00 hundred 

120 83 33 o 

170 58 82 « 

200 50 00 ” 

220 45 45 oe 

270 87 04 ed 

300 33 33 oe 

320 31 25 sea 

870 27 03 a 

400 25 00 o 
And so on, ad 


unfinitum. 

Another error we fall into is to suppose that the ap- 
preciation of prices arises from the depreciation of the 
greenback. Partially this is the case, but the grand reason 
is the scarcity of labor and its consequent rise in value. 
The article that two years ago could have been produced 
by the laborer in a duy’s work at $1.50 to-day costs twice 
the sum, because the day’s work is worth double, in 
consequence of the scarcity of labor created by its ab- 
sorption in the army. 

To step into more serious subjects ; it is announced 
to us by Madame S——.,, one of the leading milliners of 
the city, and endorsed by others, that the reign of high 
bonnets is at an end, and that the fall fashions will 
utterly repudiate the mountainous, heavily trinmed 
affairs that have of late years been all the agony, and 
that a small, roundish shape, sans curtain, sans flowers, 
sans everything that is gorgeous and ae will take 
its place. We can conceive no reform in es’ dress 
that is so well worthy of attention as the reform in bon- 
nets. The rage just now seems to be only for elabora- 
tion, and that chapeau upon which can be piled the 
most expensive and perishable stuffs is.counted the 
greatest success. 

From bonnets to churches is a natural sequence, for 
there is something 8 ely suggestive in one to the 
other. We are reminded of a tact—we suppose it to 
beso—related to us by a clerical friend of an uptown 
church. He says that in all collections taken up in 
churches for charitable or other purposes a very large 
per centage of the money is bogus, or with heavy dis- 
count on it. That the opportunity being too inviting to 
get rid of all such stuff as may be unpassable elsewhere 
is not neglected, and in the ing of the plate Mr. A., 
who puts in a well-showing bit of paper that would not 
go in Wall street for one cent of its face, gets quite as 
much credit for the donation as his conscienti neigh- 
bor who slips in his greenback, and feels somewhat 
ashamed that he cannot make it gold. 

Without seeing the connection, only as the thing slips 
into our head, we may mention another trifle that has 
within a few days obtained in uppertendom. It is the 
idea of photographic letters, on small vignette heads, 
ready arranged to affix to letters on the spot where we 
generally put our autograph, the same as we would affix 
a stamp to the outside. Instead, therefore, of signing, 
“yours truly, John Brown,” there is nothing to do but 
slip your tongue over the wrong side of your vignette, 
and you are attached in propria persona. This idea is 
not a dreadful bad one. 

And now, with a little touch of tragedy, as illustrating 
come phases of city life, we will afterwards endeavor to 





get off into something pleasanter. It is a story of a foot 
andahand. A few days since an early passer through 
Pear] street was horrified to see lying on the pavement 
a hand and part of the arm, half-way up to the elbow 
It was that of a woman, young and well-shaped, and had 
apparently been severed with the blow of a hatchet 
There was little said about it, but the limb was wrapped 
in an old newspaper and conveyed fifi to a neighboring 
drug store and presently to the station-hvcuse, ite history 
afterwards being, perhaps, an interment in any ground 
that could be got at, or a consignment to the waste tub 
of any dissecting-room. Within two days after, Mr. 8 
D. Horton, a Sandy Hook pilot, while sailing through 


Hell Gate, passed by a foot and part of the leg of 4 
female, young and well-shaped, floating in the water, 
which he describes as having all the appearance of having 
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Some, Gnowened with So ie a 4 nett, bg 
terrible m: hangs a and and foot, an 
yet we dpm be to say that no inquiry will ever be 
made. ‘ What's everybody's business is nobody's busi- 
ness,” and the hand and foot will go down the void of 
time with an unwritien history. 

And now for something more pleasant; a recital of 
what New York is doing or going to do in the way of 
am’ itself: 

There is little record to be made ofthe theatres. Liter- 
ally nothing stirring but on. Wallack’s has closed 
the season, and re ntly under the management 
of Moss—being «ix of one and half-a-dozen of the other 
—with Avonia Jones in the new play of “‘The Winning 


Niblo’s closed with Vestvali and ‘‘ Bel Demonio’’ on 
Saturday, and opened with the ‘‘Duke’s Motto” and 
Wheatley on Monday. 

The Olympic, a‘ter a season in which nothing can be 
boasted of success, is given up to Borchard and English 
be nay while the Broad announces 
eg = “the lust nights of the season” at the head of 

3. 


te 
bil 
‘ eeps his auditors cool by action, everything 
ry ap fc th: pt o caine aoak an od 
got up for the ammount 0! espe- 
cially that part by Mr. Collins, whose jump- 


ter at 100, every jump illustrating th 

the jumper miqht go off in a gush of 
Heller, after the most successful season ever made by 

any one in his line, closed on Saturday, gag ape = 


the days get cooler and the return to 
in packtne, He has been first to elevate his 
fession the dignity of an art, and together 


Yorkers have heard 
make profession to high art in that line. 

Among the itoms to be counted on for summer ex- 
citement is the arrival of 


lack, and organized themsel 

tution Ryne Wallack Presi Stuart 

tary. e conclusion arrived at was to accede to the 

fearful demaucds of the musical Teutons, wh: 

$14 per week—an acceding that seems to 

like Hobson’s choice—on condition that the said Teutons 
a matter 


H 


will sign an ment for the whole season, 
we much doubt, asin the present continu 
in all the necessities of life it is next to 

any one to tell what their labor may be 

hence. The subject of raising the prices of admissi 
for the coming season was mooted, but wisely dropped, 
after which an adjournment to the Maison Dorée and a 
feast of reasons, and a flow of soles—homeward—ended 
the performance. - 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


ron emoaticr * returned soldier of the 7th Mass. 
ent was discovered the other morning, says the 
New Bedford Mercury, soundly sleeping under one of the 
trees, near the depot, in Taunton, with his cap fora 


as that of sleeping out of doors, he 
replied: ‘It’s of no use, I can’t on a mattrass; and 
#0 I came out last night, in the old fashion have had 
& good rest.”’ 

— The 110th commencement of Columbia Coilego 
was celebrated on the 29th June, at the Academy of 
Music. President King took leave of the students, and 
introduced his successor, Dr. Barnard, tothem. The 
exercises were of a Vv h order. The music was 
under the direction of F.B. Helmsmuller. Seldom has 
the Academy of Music gathered within its walls such a 
galaxy of beauty. 

—- William Pitt Fessenden, the newly appointed 
Secretary of the , is ason of Gen. Samuel Fes- 
senden, one of the ablest lawyers of the State of Maine. 
Several of his sons have already attained considerable 
reputation as public men. W: Pitt was born in 
1806, entered coilege at the age of 13, and graduated 
when he was 17 ofage. He then commenced the 

ah Mr. Charles Davies, of Portland, and 

entered into practice with brilliant for the 

future. He was elected member of the e House 

of tatives in 1832, was re- 

until 1840, when he was made a representative 

in Congress from the Cumberland district of Maine. 

He served his full term, but declined a re-election, and 

was tminde United States Senator, and placed a 4 
was , and was wu 

e exhibited 

, and since 

been at the head of the Finance Com- 

mittee. Mr. Fessenden had four sons; three of which 

entered the army. The youngest—Samuel—was killed 

at the battle of Centreville, in August, 1862. Another— 

Brig.-Gen. Fessenden—has achieved an enviable repu- 

tation on the field of bettle; a third is a Colonel on Gen. 

Hooker’s Staff. m 

Politically, Mr. Fessenden is a Conservative Repub- 

lican. He is gentlemanly in his manner, affable in his 


demeanor, possesses ts of the est order, and 
is undoubtedly well-fitted for the posi to which he 
has been called. 


Mili '«—Lieut.-Col. Bowman, who had charge 
of the West Point Academy, has been dismissed from 
tion, for permitting Gen. McClellan to deliver 

the battle monument oration. 


—— Hughes, the guerilla, formerly one of Gen. Mor- 
gan’s men, is making raids on the border of the Ohio 
river, and excites much alarm in Green river county. 


—— During the fight at Swift creek Gen. Weitzel was 
sitting on a !og, watching the skirmishing. Two stret- 
cher- came by with a soldier, one of whose legs 
had been entirely shot off, and whose face was disfigured 
by a ghastly wound. As he ag by Gen. Weitzel the 
man raised his head to eject blood from his mouth. In 
doing this he nearly so! the Gereral’s boot, and at 
once made an apology for the accident. In such an ex- 
tremity ordinary men would have been very apt to for- 
get po teness. These little things tell, as much as any, 
of the heroism of the army. 


oo Prsonal.— Charles Mackay, the “‘the Good Time 
a” man, not content with wri letters to the 
London Times, has written one tothe N. Y. Evening Post, 
in which he denies that he received the pension from 
the British Government to relieve his necessities, but 
to commemorate his genius. The N. Y. Daily News 
calls the minnesinger Carl Mackay the greatest lye- 
ric poet of the age. 

— Gen. McClellan was serenaded on the evening of 
the 26th June at Lake George, by a large and enthusi- 
astic crowd. He made a short and sensible speech in 
reply to the compliment. 


— The Stevens, of Hoboken, gave a Strawberry Fes- 
tival to the schoolchildren of Hoboken last week, at 
their “palace of Castle Point.” Owing to the stupidity 
of some of the school officials, the poor children were 
marched around several ‘‘ unnecessary blocks’’ under 
@ scorching suu. 


—-— Tne hervic little surgeon, Miss Dr. Walker, who 
was recently cayinred by the rebels, appears to bear her 
imprisonment like “aman,"’ for ina jet‘er to her mother, 
dated Castle Thunder, she says: “I lope you are not 

eving about me because Iam a prisonerofwar. I am 
ving in a three s‘ory brick ‘castle,’ with plenty to eat 
andaclean bed io sleepin. Ihavearoom-mate, a young 
lady about 20 y cars ofage, from near Corinth, Mississippi 
Miss Martha Manus). I am much happier than I might 

> in some relations of life where I might be envied b 
other ladies. ‘The officers are gentlemanly and kind, 
and it will not Le long before I am exchanged.” 


— Mr. Lavender, of the Home Journal, has the fol- 
lowing equivoca] compliment to “Queen Mary:”’ “‘ Our 





rosy Empress, charming Mrs. Lincoln, is at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, preparing for her accustomed s¢jour at 
one of the watering-places. War may be ‘ disastrous,’ 
but the ‘Fashion,’ of which this genial-hearted woman 
is now the ———. was — before so a 
never so sly gay. e stranger must go to 
the Hospitals to find out that there is any sadness in the 
country !’’ 

—— James F. Otis has returned to New Orleans in 
the —~ @ of resuscitating the a recently sup- 
pressed by the military authorities for publishing 
Howard's proclamation. 


— John Bright, the ——- Quaker and orator, has 
announced that when Par! ent adjourns he intends 
to pay this country a visit. His advocacy of the Union 
cause will insure him a brilliant reception. He is not 
popular in England. 

— John Bell, of Tennessee, says in a letter to a 
friend, that he never would have joined the rebels had 
he not been told that if a person of his influence attached 
himself to their cause he would be the better able to 
control the movement. Facilis averni / 


— Gen. “ ” Smith is a Pennsylvanian, and a 
graduate of West Point. During the Mexican war he 
was a Ca in the regular army, and was noted for 
his “ ” and bravery. From some cause or other 
he lost mest of his hair from his head when he was 

, and therefore obtained the soubriquet of 
“ y,”’ which has clung to him to the present. 
ome Sn Os Sat Dons Gate eee 
from gland was because he was privately 

‘ormed that Martin Farquhar Tu was preparing 
to speak an ode to him composed for the occasion. 

—— Mr. A. Gallenga, the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, better known as Signor Marcotti, has in the 
ee. "4 Narrative of the Invasion of Denmark in 


outs in caambita tie toga, tor online coke st the een- 
e e sen- 
sation character of most modern dramas. His produc- 
tion was a play entitled “ and Morality,”’ and it 
does not a; to have been taken from the French. 


It wasa . 
Obi: .—John Clancy, the well-known Demo- 
cratic politi and editor of the New York Leader, 


died on Friday, the ist of July, at hie house in 19th 
street, N.Y. He was born in city, and in the old 
Sixth ward, which has given birth to so many promi- 
nent politicians, on the 4th of March, 1829. 6 served 
two terms in the Board of Councilmen, ting the 
Eleventh district in 1854 and 1855. e year after 
retiring from this Board he was elected to the position 
of Alderman of his native ward, and held that office for 
three years, of which time he served as President 
of the and ex-officio acted as Mayor of the city 
during the absence of the regular incumbent. In 1859 
he was chosen County Clerk, and served out the regular 
years. Previous to going into politics he 
was engaged at the law in the office of Mr. Peter B. 
Sweeny, and also occupied himself with commercial 
pursuits of various descriptions. It should be men- 
tioned also that he was an active fireman for several 
ge and was foreman of Hose Companies 28 and 60. 
e@ was not a married man, but leaves behind two 
sisters and one brother. 


— Col. William Wilson, of the Wilson Zouaves, was 
killed by a fall from his horse, on Thursday afternoon, 
the 30th of June, while ri through his farm in 
Westchester county. Deceased was an active politician 
and served as Alderman of the First ward for se 
years. At the breaking out of the rebellion he raised a 
regiment of volunteers, and served his country for two 
years in the ent of the Gulf. During the stay 
of the regiment on Santa Rosa island the rebels sur- 
mo Wilson’s camp, and it was only by dint of some 

trible fighting that the Zouaves escaped being cap- 
tured. The reg t subsequently served in Louisiana, 
and after an absence of two years returned to the city 
with the loss of about 400 men. ; 

—— Mr. Smith O’Brien, the famous Irish rebel, died at 
Bangor, in Wales, on the 16th June, Mr. William Smith 
O’Brien was born in 1803. He was the second son of 
Sir Edward O’Brien, fourth baronet of Dromoland, in 
county of Clare, by the eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of Mr. William Smith, of Cahirmoyle, Limerick. His 
elder brother (better known as Sir Lucius O’Brien, 
the Conservative M. P. for Clare), succeeded his father 
as fifth baronet in 1837, and became 13th Baron In- 
chiquin in 1855. Mr. O’Brien, after an education at 
Harrow and a Cambridge, entered Par- 
liament in 1826 as Tory M. P. for Ennis, and . 
Mr. O’Connell at the fa Clare electi @ was 
member for Limerick from 1835 to 1849, and this was 
the important part of his senatorial career—the position 
of a Protestant Irish county member his Archi- 

d standpoint, whence he could, as he thought, 
move the Irish world to O’Connellism. In 1849 he 
visited Paris with Meagher, and other noted Irish 
patriots to tulate the French Republicans, but 
was Vel — by that French Harold Skimpole, 

e. same year he got up the Irish rebel- 
lion, for which offence he was transported to a British 
penal colony. In 1856 he was pardoned. About five 
ears ago he visited this country. He was an honest 
ut unlucky man. 
nces.—On the 29th of June 
atogidents and Offen: of 11 cars, and containin, 
354 persons, principally Germans, were precipitate 
into the river, about 19 miles from Montreal. e loss 
of life has been appalling, very few escaping. 


— At Hume, Alleghany county, David W. Sweet, a 
hotel proprietor, was taken into custody on a charge of 
selling, passing ard having in his possession counter- 
feit United States postal currency. In the garrets of 
the house a cigar box was found containing about $400 
in 50 cent and 26 cent currency, and aleo a large amount 
of counterfeit money on Albany and Troy banks. Some 
of the false currency was also found in Sweet’s pocket. 


—— Mr. Weston, a young man of excellent family, 
drowned himself at Chicago last week, in consequence 
of having lost a large sum of money by gambling. 

— Policeman Tyler has been recently tried by the 
Police Commissioners for isting a conductor of the 
8th avenue railroad to eject a colored woman irom the 
cars. The vere | has now ordered that colored per- 
sons may ride in all their cars. 


— The Seneca mills at Minetta were ny by 
fire on the 28th of June. It was the largest flouring 
establishment in the State of New York. Damages 
nearly half a million. 


—— As the Provost-Marshal’s guard waé escorting 
some deserters on the 26th of June through Morris 
street, near Greenwich, one of the latter made an at- 
aes to escape, whereupon the guard fired at him so 
recklessly as to kill him, and wounded two passers-by 
very seriously. Such proceedings are infamous. 


—- Jacob Griesemer, of Oley township, Berks county, 
Pa., was recently driving a four-horse team home, when 
three of the horses were killed by lightning. The 
fourth was stunned and stumbled. Mr. Griesemer had 
hardly dismounted when the lightning struck this 
horse also, killing him. ; 

«~The pirate ship Alabama has been ad- 
mitted to tull pratique in the French port of Cherbourg. 
She was also permitted to enter upon large repairs in 
the Imperial dockyard. The pirate Semmes landed the 
crews of two Union vessels he had burned. He had 
also written a letter to the London Times stating that 
the action of the British Government in refusing him 
entrance to their ports conypelled him to burn his 
prizes. The London 7imes ridicules bis argument. 


The Czar of Russia and the King of Prussia were 




















to have an important meeting in Berlin ; they would be 
attended by their chief diplematists. The London 
Times says the closer the German powers go to Russia | 
the stronger will be the alliance between England and | 


Fran‘e, who pause simply lecause their word could 
overthrow every tluwone and dynasty in Europe. 

——A foreign legion of about 20,000, consisting of | 
Austrians, French and Belgians, and commanded by a 
French General, was on the point of sailing for Mexico. | 
It is to receive orders from the Emperor Maximilian 
himeelf, and may be considered as a sort of Pretorian 
guard. | 


—— The Austrians are fortifying the quadrilateral in 
I with immense assiduity. The recent visit of Gari- 
to has much distrr':cd the Italian ques- 

tion. 


—— Louis Napoleon’s banquets now arc “n a new 

rinciple—every guest has a servant in wai. .g, every 
hve servants a superior officer to command tiem, and 
the Im Host insists that everything, including 
coffee, liquors and cigars, shall be over in 30 minutes. 
At this rate he could give two dinners an hour. 

—— Louis Napoleon had fallen from his pleasure boat 
on the lake at Fontainebleau, but a sound duck- 
ing he received no injury, much the grief of the 


Red Repub! 

—— The éclat given in England to the marriage of the 
Ocasto an Dente Cite the Princess Yoabotln of has 
annoyed and somewhat disturbed the French Emperor, 
as it foreshadows an alliance between the Spanish court 
and the Orleanists. 

—- The recent crisis in Canada politics, which in- 
volved the assent of the Governor-General to a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and a new election, has brought out 
a plan of ion which seems to give great satis- 
faction. This plan proposes the confederation of all the 
of Britieh North America, 
ewfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Prince 
Edward Island and the Northwestern Territory into one 
system. The plan was the result of a conference be- 
tween leaders of the Government and the opposition 


i 


— The ancient e of France are very much 
scandalized at Louis Napoleon’s conferring the title of 
Duke of Montmorency upon the Prince of Talleyrand. 


of more modern finish for the same accom- |, 


plishment. We also observe the boilers made for a loco- 
motive in 1816, by the same gentleman. 


— The breed of the once famous Shetland pony— 
nee © a bear, and not bigger than a Newfoundland 
dog—is fast disappearing. So say the English sporting 
journals. 

— One of our most eminené publishers is about 
issuing 8 volume of poems by C. G. Rosenberg. 


—Capt. Barnaby, of the Royal 

an astonishing feat of 

agility near Windsor, England. He undertook for a 

wager to run a quarter of a mile, to ride on horseback a 

uarter of a mile, and row a like distance on the river, 

in a quarter of an hour. He executed the task, 
winning with four minutes and four seconds to spare. 


— A lieutenant of the 10th U. S. infantry recently 
met with a sad rebuff at Fort Kearney. The lieutenant 
was promenading in full uniform one day, and ap- 
proached a volunteer on sentry, who chall him 
with “Halt! who comes there?”’ The lieutenant, with 
——- in every lineament of his exclaimed in- 

ly: “Ass!” The sentry’s reply, apt and quick, 
came, ‘‘ Advance Ass, and give the countersign !" 

—— The Rochester Democrat quotes a 
_ : “The rebel papers d 

rant just where he wants him ; that Grant is really 
, and Lee ,’ and says: ‘This 
reminds us of the facetious Iowa editor who got & 
giving Sut the facts, but making himeelf the hero. ‘Ths 

e e hero. e 
o—_ lpr thus: ‘There was a 5 a Somebody 
e got up. ba many | upon our an we 
then ouccesded in winding arms around our waist, 
and by a quick manwuvre threw him on the top of us, 
bringing ur beck atthe gam 
bed of the printing press. Then 
between his teeth, and his hands in our hair, we had 


i 


; 
: 
i 


Another lies on the kind of 
selected: ose from 18 to 26 it puts down as & 
hazardous. 


— Paris consumes 12,000,000I5 of ice in a year, 
Boston 150,000,000. 

— The London Times says there has never been 
such fighting in the of the world as that which 
has lately en place in Virginia between Grant and 


—— The Medical Reporter says that a consumptive 
patent, now under treatment, is taking cream with 
effect than was experienced under the cod liver 

oil previously tried. Our advice is for all who have or 
think they have the consumption to adopt a cream diet; 
eat pure, sweet cream, as much of it as the stomach 
will well. Eat it alone, on bread, with baked 
apples, and at every meal. Eat it believing it will cure, 


GREAT BARBERS. 


Tuer hairdresser, or barber, in France, as in 
Italy, ic generally something of a character, au fait of 
all the gossip of the hour, knowing everybody, and sel- 
dom inclined to underrate his knowledge or skill. He 
takes the tone and color of his epoch to such an extent 
that, could we resuscitate the professor of these kin- 
dred arts in the past, we might reconstruct the history 
of each period from the airs or the souvenirs of its “‘ca- 
pillary artists.’’ ‘ 

Leonard, the hairdresser of Marie Antoinette, wrote 
the memoirs of his unfortunate Queen; Plaiszir, the 
barber of Charles X., was the favorite gossip and anec- 
dote-monger of the court. Mariton, who had the honor 
of combing and shaving the “Citizen King,” was staid, 
practical and commercially mindcd, like his roy:] patron. 
Oddly enough the Empress’s hairdresser is na:ned Le 
Roy, (the King), while the Emperor’s rejoiccs in the 
name of Majesté (Majesty). The Master of France has 
no barber, he keeps to his old habit »nd s‘:aves himself. 

The two great reigning hairdressers of the day are 
Felix and Petrus. The former has becn the Empress’s 
hairdresser since her elevation to the throne until a 
few months ago, when he lost his post through having 
weakly yielded to the seduction of an enormous bribe, 
allowing a lady of the court to have a duplicate of the 
headdres:; made for the Empress, which duplicate the 
lady in question vowed, by all the saints in the calen- 
dar, not to let any human eye behold in Paris, promis- 


he should invent 

worn it, lost his 

pape Ted dye yey emoluments attached to it, he 
still the first artist of Paris in his own line. But he 

is an absolute despot, and suffers no customer to have 

any voice as to what he shall do with her hair. 

in attendance on the Duchess of » he entered her 

-room as usual, wich the air of an autocrat. 

“What dress do you wear to-night, madame?” in- 





quired Felix, drawing off his white kid gloves, 
as he approached the dressing-table, on which was laid 
out a m ficent set of coral ornaments. 


“A white moire antiquo,’’ replied the duchess. 

“White moire,” the artist, with a dissatisfied 
shrug ; “ the moire is very commonplace. All the but- 
Ont My’ dress ia really, very beautiful, 

“My very a ” returned the 
duchess, humbly, ‘‘and certainly you won't see many 
butchers’ wives with such lace as that,”” she continued, 
with a wave of her hand towards the opening door, 
— which her maid was entering with the dress 

ed, its lustrous tissue almost hidden under the 
splendid overskirt of point de Venise. 


“* With the lace it ma: ass muster,”’ deigned to sa; 
the artist, with a secon ; but as for the co: 
it will not be becom: your style of face.’’ 


“ But, Monsieur F Iam so fond of it! I thought 
of asking you to dress my hair with double braids and 
these beautiful coral twisted in the braid.” 

** But, madame, your fancies are nothing tome. I can 
only dress your hair according to my own inspirations, 
not according to yours. It is I, and not you, who am 
your hairdresser, Coral is heavy, Anglican—fit only for 
Creoles. A wreath of promegranate blossoms would be- 
come you admirably.” 

“ Nevertheless, Monsieur Felix,” murmured the lady 

“If you have not confidence in me, madame, call in 
another artist! Iam responsible for the good looks of 
of my clients,’ returned the artist, haughtily, drawing 
on his gloves, and moving towards the door. 

The moment was critical. In another minute the 
capillary autocrat would have re-entered his elegant 
coupé and have been on his way to the dressing-room 
of some more pliant ‘ client.’’ 

**Justine!’’ said the duchess, addressing her maid. 
“take away these ornaments and bring the box of pome- 


‘* And a few diamonds,” added the autocrat, replacing 
a oy in hie pocket, and tsking up a comb. 

e only hairdresser who pretends to dispute the 
supremacy of Felix is Petrus, the hairdresser of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, who passes his existence in a 
state of vibration between Paris and Baden. Petrus is, 
in reality, as autocratic as Felix, but he is the most adroit 
and delicate of flatterers, never assumes an air of com- 
—_ but contents himself with leading instead of 


If Petrus is about to ornament the head of a brunette, 
he takes occasion to remark that all the great historic 
women were dark, and ex on Miriam, Judith, 
Semiramis, Lucretia, Rachel, Malibran, and so on, 
dwelling on their majestic brows crowned with a diadem 
of jet. 7 aes Seopa be operating on a blonde, 
he remarks, ‘‘When created a companion 
for Adam, he gave her your hair and lustrous tresses; 
and if ~  S gey were needed of the superiority of your 
shade of , it would be found in the fact that among 
our old ancestors the brunettes powdered gold 
dust among their dark locks.”’ 

If he be called to give the aid of his art to ladies 
among whose black or golden hair the silver lines aro 
beginning to show themselves, he reminds them that 
white hair was the rage in the time of Louis XV., and 
prophecies a speedy revival of the same prefcrence. 
“In a short time the ladies will wear powder, and 
~~ will see how charmingly becoming this fashion will 

for your smooth and graceful forehead.” Tie inex- 
haustible flattery ot the Grand Ducal hairdresser has an 





and we doubt not that it will prove quite as effectual as 
the purest cod liver oil that can be bought. 

ee wives are miserable, not from wanting the 
affections of their husbands, but from the absence, in 
that affection, of the quality of tenderness. 








Ir is said that the Alabama left Cherbourg 
in order seek a fight with the Kearsago, and that heavy 
cannonading had been heard in the direction of Flush- 
ing roads soon afterwards. Galig i's Messenger, of 
Paris, says that the Kearsage came into Cher 
roads to watch the Alabama going out, and fight her if 
she afforded an opportunity. 

The Paris Moniteur announces a series of French suc- 
cesses in Mexico, and anticipates an easy rule for the 
new Emperor. 

The Danish question, of peace or a renewal of the 
war with Germany, was still the cause of much anxiety. 
It was pretty generally conceded that if the London 
Conference lved without effecting any result En- 

land would be involved in war on the side of D k 





ag and acceptable comment for all his customers. 








A Lapy in Boston during the past year 
realized $1,600 from the sale of wax flowers. “This 
fascinating art is becoming nearly as popular here as in 
— * yo ay < Aye = yg) it in com- 

on » wing, embroidery, &c. A new 
and dclighthal 1 little guidebook in the manufacture of 
flowers and fruits, sheets of wax, &c., which will enable 
any of taste to excel in either branch of the art, 
has just been published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. 
It is called “‘Wax Flowers, and How to Make Them,’* 
with new rules for sheeting wax, moulding fruit, &c. 
The same firm have just published an elegant little 
manual on —s skeleton bouquets, and on the art of 
preserving flowers in all their fresh beauty. 

Massacre or Fort Pruiow.—We have re- 
ceived from the Hon. J. A, Garfield a volume contain- 
ing the Reports of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, relating to the Fort Pillow Massacre and the Con- 
dition of Returned Union Prisoners. Both of these Re- 

rts are important, as furnishing positive evidence of 

malignity and barbarity of the enemy. In the case 
of the i of Fort Pillow, the evidence sustains the 





e Danes had occupied the Island of Sylt, by a 
a detachment of troops from a flotilla of gunboats. A 
“German sym: " were either arrested or sus- 
nded from office. The Danish Minister in St. Peters- 
urg had arrived in Copenhagen. The meeting of the 
Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia at Kissengen was watched with great 
interest, as likely to affect the subject materially. 

It was thought in London that the Italian, Hungarian 
and Polish questions were all intimately blended by the 
diplomatiste in the consideration and treatinent of the 
Danish difficulty, and that the Polish one may in the end 
govern the Dano-German crisis. 

The Palmerston Cabinet esca; 
the House of Commons by 
seven. 

Visits of search had been made by the Paris police at 


& vote of censure in 
@ narrow majority of 


| the houses of MM. Carnot, Garnier Pages and other 
| advocates, suspected of being members of an illegal 


association for election purposes. 

The Liverpool cotton market was irregular and easier, 
with unchanged rates, on the 18th of June. Breadstuffs 
steady and firm. Provisions easier. Consols closed in 
London on the 18th June at 89%;@90 for money. Ameri- 
can securities nominal, without sales. 





4 der, as in that on Returned Prisoners it 
sustains the charge of cruel treatment, extending to the 
v of starvation. The photographic pictures at the 
end, of the condition of some of the exchanged prison- 
ers, are palpable proofs of rebel brutality. The general 
circulation of the volume would tend to awaken e little 
of that righteous wrath against the inhuman and in- 
famous cruelties of the enemy which has strangely slept 
= the minds of the great majority of the Northern peo- 
ple. 


VauveE oy Farry Kisiuxc.—The difference be 
tween rising every morning at six and at cight, in th 
course of forty years, supposing a man to go to bed at 
the time he otherwise would, amounts to 29,000 hours, 
or three years 121 days and 16 hours, which will afford 
eight hours a day for exactly ten years; so that is the 
game as if ten years of life were added, in which we 
could command eight hours every day for the cuitiva- 
tion of our minds or the dispatch of business. 

**No one would take you for what you are, 
said an old-fashioned gentleman, a day or two ago, to a 
dandy, who had more hair than brains. 

“Why ?” was immediately asked. 

** Because they cannot see your ears,”’ 
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THE BALLAD OF THE SOUTH AND 
NORTH. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Ox, once the Southron’s talk was bold ; 
He vaunted well his fair estate, 
His faithful slaves, his mansion old, 
His heart that burned for love or hate. 
**But spare our rights?” the North replied, 
‘*With equal worth ye have to deal!” 
‘‘Up! fire the Southern heart!” he cried, 
** We'll teach these Yankees how to kneel. 
The Southern heart begins to beat. 
Wo'll drop the whip, we'll grasp the 
steel, 
We'll take no rest till ‘neath our feet 
These coward Yankees kneel!” 


Then brought he forth his stolen guns, 
With boastful speech and daring oath ; 
He laughed to scorn our brawny sons— 
**So prone to toil—to fight so loth!” 
Our Northmen laid their tools aside, 
And listened, listcned all alert : 
**Come on, oh, if ye dare!” he cried, 
‘**But know our blades are sure to hurt 
The Southern heart begins to burn ; 
Our lordly nature we'll assert ; 
Come, Yankees, one and all, but learn 
Our blades are sure to hurt!” 


O braggart Southron, wail the day 
When Treason thus in arms did start! 
For flames tliat roared o’cr Charleston bay 
Swept on, and fired—ihe Northern heart! 
Then flashed the sun on serried steel, 
Then Northern words were proud to hear ; 
‘*Who dares to bid our Freemen kneel 
Shall mect a foe who cannot fear!” 
The Northern heart began to beat, 
The Northern voice rang far and 
clear: 
*‘Who bids our Freemen kneel shall 
meet 
A foe who cannot fear!” 


Uprose our glorious Yankee lads ; 
Our craft the rolling billow cleft ; 
Loud roared the grand Columbiads ; 
The rifles rattled right and left. 
The slave went free ; the fair estate 
In gore was drenched, with fire was girt ; 
The vanquished Southron learned too late, 
That Yankee blades were sure to hurt. 
The Northern heart with courage 
burned— 
Our freeborn rights we dared asscrt ; 
Too late ‘the vanquished Southron 
learned 
Our blades were sure to hurt. 











CHECILE; 


THE YOUNG PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Harry in the belief that the duel had not taken 
place, and still more happy in being able to tak« 
to her father a much larger sum of money than 
usual, which would better satisfy the wants of the | 
old man, Cécile had gone to Vincennes with a 
lighter heart than she had known for a long time. 
The way had never scemed so pleasant to her; 
and, dressed with more than ordiaary taste, as if 
to reflect the ray of sunshine within, she had 
never looked so lovely. It was the firet time sin 
her happy childhood that the poor young girl had 
possessed so much gold, and the thonght it had 
been carned by her own labor made it of mucl 
more value in her cyes. Ye who toil for t) 
which hardly satisfies tix wants of 
will surely sympathise with cur young heyoir 
and will excuse the tears that fell over the ¢g 
coins as she counted them over and over, thin 
ing how each will gratify some desire of her no 
childish but stiil beloved father. 

Smiling and happy she arrived at the house, and 
scarcely observed the look of restraint and em- 
barrassment on the face of the attendant who 
admitted her. 

The old man’s fall had not, after the effects of 
the first shock had subsided, been considered fatal, 


but it was followed by alarming symptoms, among 


luily 
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Follett’s Battery. 
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The Deathbed of Cecile’s Father. 
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which, as usual in such cases, the return of reason 
was the most significant. 

“My daughter! my dear daughter!” he mur- 
mured, continually—“ do not tell her—let her not 
know of this,” he said, to his attendant. ‘“To- 
morrow she will come, and I shall be well.” Then 
looking towards the window he asked: “Is it 
known who fought the duel to-day near the forest, 
and what is the result ?” 

** Nothing very serious, sir count,” the man re- 
plied. ‘‘Some of our people who heard the gen- 
tlemen talking say it was une affaire de coeur ; 
these things are of everyday occurrence.” 

Those careless words touched a chord in the old 
man’s heart, and reminded him of the cause of all 
his sufferings. He made no reply ; but tears, big 
drops of agony, were seenslowly andsilently chasing 
one anothor down his pallid cheeks for the rest of 
theday. As night drew ncar his fever returned, 
and he talked incoherently and without ceasing. 
His whole life passed in panoramic review before 
him—his experiences, his love and jealousy, the 
dacl which caused the loss of his friend ; then tho 
death of his young, beautiful, gay but sinless 
wife; the ruin of his fortune, and the noble hero- 
ism of his idolisod child—all were picturcd in 
glowing colors to his fervid imagination, till ex- 
hausted by mental suffcring, the old man’s cycs 
gradually closed, and he seemed to sleep. 

‘*Ho is very ill,” tho doctor whispered low. 
* His daughter should be sent for.” 

‘Yes! Ishall be very glad to sce my daughter,” 
he said, starting up suddenly ; ‘‘ but you need not 

“gend ; for she is even now coming—she is here !’’ 

He had not ceased speaking when a knock was 
heard at the outer door, and Cécile entered the 
house, 

We will not attempt to describe the gricf of the 
young girl on hearing of the fatal accident to hor 
father. But the habit of sclf-control, learned in 
the school of adversity, soon enabled her to calm 
her emotion; and ina few moments she was alone 
with her father, sitting by his pillow, with a sweet, 
hopeful smile upon her lovely face, while his cycs 
looked into hers with inexpressible love and ten- 
derness. 

‘God will surely bless my child and make her 
happy!” he said, laying his hand upon her head ; 
‘* for has she not been to me an angel of light and 
love? Would that I could have left her in the 
keeping of some noble heart that would have 
cherished her as she deserves.” 

Her father’s words took Cécile in imagination 
back to Paris; and she thought first of the mar- 
quis, then of Robert de Saintonge. Singular coin- 
cidence! the dread of a duel had, during tho 
whole of.that day, agonised her heart, while the 
sight of one had nearly caused her father’s death. 
Could this be a presentiment of further trouble ? 
What if the marquis had deceived her, and failed 
in his promise not to meet Robert? This thought 
seemed like an illumination. They have fought! 
Robert has been wounded, perhaps killed—poor 
Robert, who left her in anger—whom she loves as 





Dr. 


Goussel giving Advice. 


a brolhcr—to whom she owes the few comforts 
and pleasures she has been able to give hor father 
—whose love she could not return, as it deserved 
to be—Robort has been killed, and by the marquis! 
Did the marquis then really love her, that he could 
thus forfeit his word to rid himself of a rival? If 
so, can she ever acknowledge her love for him, and 
be ungrateful to the memory of her fricnd, her 
generous benefactor ? 

The greater part of the day was passed in these 
sad meditations. 

*Spoak to me, Cécile,” said her father, when 
they were again alone. ‘“I¢ thero no one to whom 
your heart turns for sympathy in this season of 
trouble and sorrow ?” 

Cécile trembled violently, and knelt beside hor 


father. 
‘* My dear father,” sho soLbed, “ of you alonoI 
ied ; from you I desire sympathy ; 
I have but you in this 





to you look for comfort. 
w.ae world.” 
“But, my child, I cannot leave you alone. Cod 


| ig calling me away from earth, and I shall very 


soon ivin her whose name you have so jealously 
g iarded during my mental aberrations—my in- 
sanity. That has passed away, as the light of 
another world dawns upon my mind ; and memor) 
now brings back the form of one who, in the midst 
of all your sufferings, and during your hours of 
devoted labor, stood by you with unfailing devo- 
tion, ever ready to inspire hope and confidence in 
the future—ever near to cheer and comfort. To- 
morrow I will send for the Chevalier de Saintonge 
—for Robert, as he would have you call him—and, 
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having placed my child under his protection, I 
will die in peace.” 

Just then a letter was placed in her hand, and 
Cécile, recognising the handwriting of the cheva- 
lier, exclaimed with joy, ‘‘ Safe! he is safe! I was 
not deceived !” 

“Who is safe?” asked the old man, surprised 
at her emotion. 

But the young girl, who had continued reading 
the letter, became pale as a statue—she shuddered 
—the paper dropped from her hands, and she fell 
fainting on the floor. 

CHAPTER Ix. 

Tue marquis, occupied by many other objects 
nf decpor interest, had nearly forgotton the events 
of the preceding night. Sleep is certainly “‘tired 
:vature’s sweet restorer,” and renews our wasted 
strength after both mental and bodily fatigue ; 
but it cannot remove the heart’s secret sorrow. 
Robert, though calm outwardly, suffered, perhaps, 
till more than at the moment he heard of Cécile’s 
departure. He passed the whole night in writing 
io her. He determined to see her no more. He 
\vould visit Paris, France, Europe, and fly to the 
«nd of the world; but first he would let her know 
that henceforth she was to the marquis and him- 
elf an object of pity, of contempt! These were 
terrible words to write, and he hesitated to put 
them on paper, but having once summoned cour- 
«ge and resolution to do so, he repeated them 
«gain and again. 

At the first appearance of daylight he sought 
the marquis and rushed into his room, pushing 
uside tho valet, who refused to admit him. 

“IT have come to beg a last favor of you,” he 
said, throwing himself into a chair and holding out 
the letter in his hand. ‘I shall not go this even- 
ing to Vincennes; I will not accept the sacrifice 
you have offered me; I give up Cécile, and with 
her all hopes of future happiness; I am going 
«x way—where I know not, but go I must, and have 
written to Cécile to that effect.” 

** Woll, throw your letter into the post, my dear 
fellow,” the marquis replied, getting up in ill- 
lumor, 

“‘T havo just come from the Ruc Platriére,” 
Robert continued. ‘‘ Cécile has not yet returned ; it 
reoms she finds much to amuse her at Vincennes. 
Your friend Rieux knows the house sho visits 
there; perhaps he will do me the favor to write 
the address on this letter, which, no doubt, will 
yive her much pleasure and add greatly to the en- 
joyment of which she went in pursuit.” 

“That requires a little reflection,” the marquis 
uaid, turning over the package placed in his hand. 

“You need not fear, I have written nothing 
which will interfere with the amusement which 
you and Ricux anticipate this evening. I leave 
you to the enjoyment of it, forlam going. Adieu!” 

‘$Stop! What the deuce are you about?” ex- 
claimed the marquis, jumping out of bed and 

“placing himself guard beforethe door. ‘‘ You are 
truly a strange being !” 

‘“* You are right,” Robert said, in a tone cf deep 
sadness ; “‘and yet Iam far more wretched than 
strange.” 

The marquis looked earnestly at his friend, and 
was now surprised and pained to see the change 
which one night of intense suffering had wrought 
upon him. The two men, once rivals, now sincere 
fricnds, talked long and earnestly together, and 
the result was that Robert returned home to pre- 
paro for his departure. - 

Tho cruel letter was, however, sent, and we have 
seen its effect upon the unhappy girl, who, though 
wounded in every feeling most sacred to her, yet 
yielded but a few moments to the emotions of her 
tendcr, loving heart. She soon recovered, and her 
force of character sustained her. 

** Will Robert come?” asked her father, who, in 
his anxiety for his child, about to be left alone and 
friendless, cherished the hope of placing her under 
the protection of one who would shield her from 
rude contact with the world. 

“Yos, my father,” she replied; ‘and he will 
not come alone. He will bring the Marquis de 
Maucomble, his friend and mine.” 

*‘Maucomble !” the old man repeated, as if the 
name was familiar tohim. ‘I once had a friend 
of that name, but it was a long timo ago—long 
ago,” he continued to murmur, looking at his child 
as she leant lovingly over him. Then smiling 
upon her, he drew her to him, kissed earnestly 
her brow, her lips, then looking up to hcaven, his 
hand gradually released hers, his cyes closed, a 
sweet smile settled upon his whole face, and the old 
man slept the calm long sleep of death. . 

The young girl stood and watched her father for 
some time, but, overwhelmed by the sad reality 
of hor position, and unaccustomed to such scenes, 
she obscrved not the change that had come over 
him. Scarcely conscious what she did, she sat 
dov.n and wrote three notes. The first, to the 
marquis, ran thus : 

“ Monsieur—The Count de Mamers bogs the 
Marquis de Maucomble to call this evening, that 
he may thank him for the interest he has shown 
in his hter, Cécile de Mamers. 

“The uis de Maucomble will excuse the 
request made by the Count de Mamers, who is 
prevented by his groat ago from calling upon the 
marquis.” 

In a postcript was added : 

“Do not refuse my poor father this proof of 
your friendship. Te is extremely ill at Vincennes, 


at the house of M. Duachaume, near the forest. 
“ CrecrLz DE Mamens.” 


The other notes were more easily written, and 
ocer: pied leas time : 


**Ohevalier—My father, who is dying, would 
himself reply to your letter with his last breath. 
Come this evening, without fail. To-morrow, 
perhaps, will be too late. a 


“*My good Doctor—Come tom assistance. Your 
poor iriend, my dear father, had a tcrriblo fell 
sterday. M. Duchaume and the house phy- 
sic.an declare him in great danger. My hope is 
in you alone. You, , can save him. Come 





to our relief. You, who have been so kind to us 
both, will not refuse my request. 

“Dr, Gousset, Rue do Babylonne, 

Avenue des Invalides.” 

Having dispatched her notes, she again took her 
place by her father’s side. How peacefully he 
sleeps! She cannot hearhim breathe. She leans 
over him and gazes earnestly into his face; she 
takes his hand within her own, it chills her by its 
touch ; calls upon him by the most endearing 
names, as in days of old, when a happy child, shé 
had climbed upon his knee, and by her sweet 
smiles and innocent prattling had chased away 
the clouds gathering over his path, herself ail un- 
conscious of the storm so soon to break over her 
young life. But the old man can no longer hear 
the voice of his sorrowing child, he has already 
awakened, with restored and quickened intellect, 
in the full light of the higher life. 

CHAPTER X. 

Tue marquis, impatient of the many incidents 
connected with an affair in which he no longer took 
any other interest than that induced by a sincere 
sympathy for De Saintonge, at seeing Cécile’s sig- 
nature, read the note over carelessly, saying : 

“TI am really glad it was to see her father 
and not a lover that Mademoiselle Cécile took her 
evening walks. She now stands acquitted, and 
will again be reinstated in the most sacred niche 
of the preux Chevalier de Saintonge’s heart, as 
the pure and saintly lady of his worship. But as 
to Monsieur de Mamers, he will have to wait for 
me this evening, for I shall be forced to deny my- 
self the pleasure of visiting him till some future 
time.” 

The name, however, sounded familiar to him, 
and by degrees awakened old remembrances. 

‘* Strange,” he said, “if this Count de Mamers 
should be of the same family as my late uncle’s 
old friend and companion of whom he has so often 
spoken tome, He was noblehearted, genial and 
truly magnanimous, and it was through him that 


my good uncle obtained the hand of my dear aunt, |° 


who wasasamotherto me. Truly, ifCécile’s father 
is a relative of his, or if it should prove to be him- 
self, I should be grieved and mortified, for the 
nephew has made a strange return for the kind- 
ness and friendship shown to his uncle. This is 


worth following up.” ; 
We will now return to Robert, who had passed 
the whole day in making tions for his de- 


parture, and at night found himself as little pre- 
pared as in the morning. Unwilling to go, every 
little obstacle was made a great cause for delay. 

Never had he loved Cécile so truly, so devotedly, 
as now; and never had his love caused him so 
much suffering. It was no longer Cécilo with 
whom he was annoyed; he was angry with him. 
self; of his own conduct he was ashamed, and he 
would gladly have recalled that letter, every word 
of which he now felt was a cruel insult to her he 
professed to love, had not mauvaise honie, and a 
little lurking feeling of jealousy restrained him. 

Just then Cécile’s note, so explicit and yet so 
laconic, was brought to him. His letter had been 
received, and oh! at a time when she was in 
sorrow, keeping watch by her dying father. It 
was for that father she had labored, and desired 
wealth ; it was with him she had passed the night, 
trying to soothe and comfort his last moments ; 
to him were made those mysterious visits ; and 
he, Robert de Saintonge, who should have under- 
stood and appreciated her character, had been 
the first to doubt and accuse her. 

** How like a mean, cowardly wretch I have 
acted |” he exclaimed, as all these thoughts rushed 
with lightning speed into his troubled mind; 
“Cécile, dear, injured girl, can you forget my 
blind, unpardonable jealousy? But I must-and 
will obtain your forgiveness !” 

Doctor Gousset, notwithstanding his great dis- 
tance from Vincennes, was the first to obey 
Cécilo’s call; but not in time to find the Count de 
Mamers alive. : 

The poor girl could not be persuaded at first to 

leave the chamber of death, wishing to remain 
alone with him who had been her only tie on 
earth. But she yielded at length to the good 
doctor’s solicitations, and with great effort 
resumed, in appearance at least, her usual calm- 
ness. 
‘* Doctor,” said the young girl, looking up into 
the face of her friend with that affectionate trust 
so beautiful from the young to those of riper 
years ; ‘will you let me now look to you as unto a 
sccond father, for the advice I so much need in 
this trying moment? I am resigned, but my 
heart is very sad.” 

Tho doctor, moved by this touching appeal from 
one so young and fricndless, took the orphan girl 
under his protectio.. ; and having drawn from her 
the whole story of her life (her devotion to her 
father he already knew, having witnessed it), she 
proceeded with all the eloquence of grief to speak 
of her gratitude to the Chevalier de Saintonge, 
and tho less absorbing interest, as she expressed 
it, sue felt for the graceful and gallant marquis. 
Her old friend believing himself at once initiated 
into the mystcries of the young girl’s heart, ex- 
claimed : 

Well! my child, I understand it all ; you love 
the Chevalier de Saintonge more than you think ; 
more than you are willing to acknowledge to your- 
self,” 

“Not so, my friend,” Cécile replied, while the 
color mounted her cheeks ; “‘ you are indeed mis- 
taken.” 

*“ But I am sure of it,” he replied. ‘ Believe 
me, I am a very keon observer, and feel confident 
it is aa I say.” 

Cécile made no reply, but with averted eyes and 
grateful h:cart, listened to the good man’s expres- 
sions of sincere sympathy, 

** And now, my true friend,” she said, when he 
had done speaking ; “‘ my father’s death has over- 
flowed my cup of ailliction. It has dispelled the 
lastillusion of my life, I once believed myself es- 


+ aA 


i, respected at least, by Monsieur de Sain- 
tonge ; but read,” she said, giving him the cheva- 
lier’s cruel letter, and no longer able to restraiu 
her tears. 

The doctor read the letter twice, slowly, and as 
if taking in the implied meaning of every word ; 
then suddenly and without speaking, tore it into 
a thousand pieces, which he threw to the winds ; 
Cécile meanwhile staring at him in mute astonish- 
ment. 

“Nothing is now left of that document,” he 
said, when his work of destruction was finished. 

**Oh yes, my friend, for every word is written 
here,” she replied, placing her trembling hand 
upon her heart, ‘‘and nothing can efface the impres- 
sion. Monsieur de Maucomble will perhaps be 
here soon ; and it may be Robert, too, will come. 
Receive them for me, in my father’s room; may 
they both regret their unworthy suspicions, but 
tell them, my friend, that to them both I am as 
one dead. They have dared dispute my love ; 
they have even appropriated me as a piece of pro- 
perty to be bought and sold; and Robert, to 
whom I confided every sorrow but that which 
concerned my father, he has wounded my sense 
of delicacy, my refinement, my love of all which I 
have been taught intuitively to revere and cherish 
mosi. i’cric*s in the future, I may rise before 
him as a nu. ry of the past ; something that 
has been, and is no more; or a strain of music 
heard in departc.’ years. Dut Monsieur de Mau- 
comble will forg.  -e,” she continued, in a lower 
tone, ‘no rememb~ance of me will linger in his 
heart; and as the li. ht autumn leaf is wafted by 
the breeze, leaving no trace behind, so shall the 
memory of Cécile p.ss away, while she, having 
bid farewell to the outer world, seeks peace with- 
in the consecrated walls of the cloister.” 

‘* My dear child,” interrupted the good doctor, 
I can well understand your feelings ; but cannot 
listen to such a sad determination. You have 
asked my protection, and I therefore claim the 
right to advise—to change your purpose.” 

“Oh! my dear old friend, my mother’s image 
is indelibly impressed upon my heart. She loved— 
even as I have—and, how cruclly she suffered? 





her own heart ; ‘‘ I was loved as a young, nameless, 
unknown and unprotected girl, but as Cécile de 
Mamers I shall perhaps be shunned. No, no, 
God will soon reunite me to the loved ones who 
have gone before.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Few are my years and yet I feel 
The world was ne’er designed for me.—Byron. 

E1cHTzeN months have passed since the day 
when the good doctor, over the remains of his 
departed friend, related to the marquis and the 
chevalier the noble conduct of his devoted daugh- 
ter. It required no great oratorical effort to in- 
terest his two auditors. It was enough to speak 
the plain unvarnished tale. Cécilc, when scarcely 
fifteen, had seen her mother die of grief, and her 
‘ather suddenly become a confirmed lunatic. In 
his capacity of physician, he had watched the 
young girl in all her efforts to provide for her 
father ; and he had, himself, advised the mystery 
with which she had surrounded herself, so as to 
elude the demands of the law against duelling. 
He ended by explaining why Cécile had been 
obliged to visit her father only at night, because 
that was the only time when he enjoyed lucid 
intervals. This recital made a great impression 
on his two listeners ; one a passionate lover; the 
other, noble-hearted and generous, notwithstand- 
mg the gay life he led. The marquis, from ac- 
counts given by the doctor, of the Count de 
Mamers’ early life, had no longer any doubt that 
he beheld the remains of his uncle’s beloved 
friend. 

‘* Since Mademoiselle de Mamers will not sce me,” 
he said to the doctor, ‘‘do me the favor to say 
to her that I claim, in my uncle’s name and my 
own, the honor of carrying out all that your 
friendship would suggest for her.” 

“ Mademoiselle de Mamers has decided to forsake 
the world and retire to a convent,” the doctor re- 
plied with sadness. 

No!” the chevalier exclaimed, rousing him- 
self from the stupor into which he had relapsed. 
“Tt cannot be! this must not take place, by all 
that is sacred !” 

‘But she is inexorable, my friends ; she has 
declared it hero over the remains of her father.” 


the family of the marquis, had easily gained 


Val de Grace. She rofused to sec both the cheva- 
lier and the marquis. 

All the good doctor's discornment could not 
penetrate the secrets of that young heart. Ho 
still believed her wholly occupied by the chovalier, 
whose letter, crucl and unkind as it was, had, for 
a time, placed a barrier between them. i 
himself, he stili encouraged Robert to hope, and 


cess of his foriaer rival, and had not the least 
suspicion that le held any place in Cécilo’s heart, 
or influence’ ' + determination, did ali in his 
power te he chevalier with confidence in 
tho ultimo. wccomplishment of his wishes. 

* You will not surely remain inexorable,” wrote 
the impassioned lover, Oh! Cécilc, think of my 
long devotion—forget wherein I have erred—and 
above all, remember the double bicssing that 


last of my life.” 


to her old friend, after i:cading Robert’s last lvt- 
ter. “I must fulfilmy vow. In cight days tc 





sacrifice will be accomplished. Let the chevailr 
romain ignorant of the fact eslong as pousible. I | 
shall pray fer his happincss—as for me, I accopt 


suffering as my lot. ‘Tell him,” she added, with a 

look, the full meaning of which the ductor could 
never understand—‘“‘ tell him to lcara from tho 
Marquis de Maucomble how to forget.” 


No! no,” she continued, as if communing with. 


Cécile, protected, though against her wish, by | 
admission to the royal Abbey de Notre Dame du | 


the marquis, wl:v now sincerely desired the suc-, 


awaits the merciful. Believe me, tha@y on which 
I lose the hope that now sustains mo will be the | 


** God has decided for me,” the young girl szid | 


Dr. Gousset, still strongly convinced that Cécile 
foved the chevalier, advised him to wait patiently, 
and even succeeded in persuading him to leave 
Paris fur a short time, and find relief in change of 
scene, The docivr then had an intcrviow with 
Cécile’s confessor, and obtained from him the 
promise that the ceremony of taking the veil 
should be postponed as long as possible, and that 
meanwhile he would try to discover whether she 
really felt called to the vocation she was about to 
enter, or whether it was a mere passing fancy of 
a youthfui imagination. The good father con- 
fessor fulfilled his promise, and reported to the 
doctor that the young girl wher asked again 
if any feeling lingered in her heart, which might 
cause her at some future time to regret the irre- 
vocable step she was about to take, Lad appeared 
troubled, and asked if she could rot at the last 
moment, without giving cause for scandal, re- 
nounce if she chose, the accomplishment of an 
act which she then felt fully disposod to ratify. 

“Oh! woman, woman,” soliloquised the doctor 
while waiting in the parlor of the convent, on the 
eve of the day appointed for the grand ccremony. 
**Who can fathom the mysteries of a2 woman’s 
heerrt ?” and the good old man walked the room in 
a state of excitement, muttering: ‘‘ We shall see 
that Mademoiselle de Mamers will wait till she is 
covered to-morrow with the symbolic pall, before 
she returns to the world and accepis the love of 
the Chevalier de Saintonge.” 

He found Cécile restless and unhappy, and was 
almost tempted to make a last appcal in favor of 
Robert, but controlled himself, fearing to excite 
the spirit of opposition, which, according to one 
of his pet theories, formed the basis of the female 
character. He was about to leave, at a loss to 
imagine why Cécile had desired to soe him, when 
she called him back, and said in o voice scarcely 
audible : 

“TI am told Monsieur de Maucomble is to be 
married soon.” 

“T have not heard of it ; and certainly if it were 
true all Paris would know it.” 

The young girl bowed her head low, trying to 
conceal the joy that lit up her palo face, as we 
Be0 the highest snow-capped mountains in Alpine 
regions suddenly illuminated by tho first rays of 
the sun. 

“Will he be present at the ceromony?” sho 

**No! he feared his presence might cause un- 
pleasant remarks—might not be expected—I 
mean,” continued the old gentleman, embarrassed 
and scarcely knowing how to shape his reply. ‘I 
confess I requested him not to come. But his 
mother, his sisters and the whole family will be 
there.” 

‘* It is my wish he should be present,” Cécile re- 
plied, with more excitement in her tone than she 
intended to am aren then eagerly asked: ‘ to 
you sure Monsieur de Sain e has quitt< | 
— 2 tong quitt< 

“‘Very sure!” replied the doctor, who now re- 
eretted it was so—‘‘ I accompanied him three days 
since on the way to Lyons.” 

“T thank you!” murmured Cécile, and holding 
out her hand to her old friend, “adieu!” she 
said, ‘‘to-morrow—to-morrow!” 

Returning to her cell, the young girl sank on 
her knees in prayer : 

“O God! let me read one regret, one look of 
pity, of tenderness in his eyes, and I would im- 
plore thee to restore me to happiness and life !” 

And now the eventful day has come at last. The 
bells of the royal abbey gaily announce the mystic 
marriage of Christ’s new bride. The large outer 
court of the convent of Val de Grice is filled with 
splendid equipages ; the candidate for the veil is 
young and beautiful ; the officiating priest who 
will address her and offer the consolations of the 
church is noted for his thrilling eloquence, and 
the Maucomble family has left nothing undone to 
render the ceremony grand and imposing. It is 
mid-winter, and the snow is falling thick and fast. 
A traveller, wrapped in a large mantle, was wslxing 
with difficulty up the Rue St. Jacques. He 
stopped near the abbey, and listened to the solomn 
~4 which mingled with the festal chiming of the 

3. 

“Ihave kept my promise,” ho said, spcaki 
to himself, “‘ and have now but one sagnt—aiieh 
is, that I have deccived the good doctor in mak- 
, ing him think I had faith in his friendly profes- 
| sions. One more effort and I will have forgettcn 
| all fatigue, and all my troubles will be ended.” 





| The church of Val de Grace—which now looks 
empty and deserted—was on that day filled with 
a gay and brilliant crowd. The narrow enclosure 
of the outer choir was occupied by t!:0 Marquis de 
Maucomble and the members of his family, who, 
with Dr. Gousset, represented that of Mademoi- 
selle de Mamer. Swect, solemn music was heard 
at intervals from behind the silken curtain hung 
| over the gilded railing, which, even in our timo, 
| separates the outer from the inner choir. T 
traveller halted at the door of the church ond 
| shook the snow from his ample cloak. Meanwhile 
| & carriage was rapidly advancing towards tho 
| broad steps at the entrance of the sacred build- 
ing; when it stopped, a young man in a complete 
suit of black jumped out, and was met by our 
traveller, who stopped him at the dor, and whis- 
| pered : 
| “Many thanks, Monsieur Damécourt ; you sce 
| [am punctaal.” 

**No nonsonse, remember, Monsicur le Cheva- 
lier,” the young men replied. “i «could not for 
| the world havo it known that I was 75.1 enough to 
pity you, or encourage this rviaanti> adventure. 
Maucomblo weuld never forgive me.” 


“You need not fear,” the chovalicr replicd 


quietly. “I would but see and hoaz for myself 


how far a woman’s ol stinacy will lead her.” 
““Vory well. Now you are a rorsonablo man. 
I knew I should convince you. Besides, my dear 
chevalicr, I know it from gocd authority tiat this 
aifair will end inascenc. Madomviselle de Mam- 
| ers aimS at producing an effect. When sho is cx- 


SO ae wee Se Ge 
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to answer ‘yes,’ she will be sure to say | 
‘no.’ Only two or three of us are in the secret | 
of this coup de theatre.” } 

De Saintonge pressed the hand of the young 
exquisite, and each then glided unperceived to 
different parts of the nave of the church. The 
chevalier leaning against a pillar, and nearly hid 
by the crowd in the inner choir, watching the cur- 
tain which concealed the nuns from the gaze of 
the assembled multitude. 

The mysterious curtain is now slowly removed, 
and a young girl, supported on each side by a nun, 
advances to the last step of the altar, where she 
kneels at the feet of the archbishop and receives 
his blessing. Every eye in that vast crowd is bent 
upon her. The deepest silence reigns throughout 
the superb edifice. Mademoiselle de Mamers has 
laid aside the rich dress provided by her noble 
patroness for the august occasion, and appears in 
her simple toilette of the Rue Platriére, when she 
was only known as Cécile, the young portrait’ 
painter. She looks pale and changed, but kneel- 
ing there, her lovely head bowed low, and her light 
graceful figure trembling with emotion, she re- 
minds one of a beautiful frail lily bending beneath 
asummer shower. She has caught a glimpse of 
the marquis, calm, pale and self- his 
eyes fixed upon her. Perhaps she has also heard 
a deep, half-suppressed sigh, and knows it comes 
from a devoted heart, for now the last faint tinge 
forsakes her cheek, and when the venerable arch- 
bishop, in a voice clear and distinctly audible, 
asks according to the usual form of the ceremony: 

‘Marie Cécile Gauthier de Mamers, do you 
promise to answer in truth and verity the ques- 

it to og 
“ton seuneaiie of deep silence ensue before the 


words— : 

“J do promise, holy father,” are heard like the 
faint dying echoes of a voice far off. 

“ Ig it of your own free will and unbiased judg- 
ment that you are now here ?” 

Another interval of hushed expectation. Good 
Dr. Gousset, almost as much agitated as the 
young gtrl, thinks of Robert, and murmurs : 

«She hesitates—she will give out !” 

Cécile’s eyes seek those of the marquis, then 
they become fixed on the altar, and she replies in 
broken accents: 

“Yes, my father, of my own desire and free 

, 


The archbishop now proceeds to the third and 
last interrogation. 

‘Marie Cécile de Mamers, do you promise 
henceforth to serve God in purity of life, and 
through poverty and under all circumstances to 
yield him cheerful obedience ?” 

The doctor sees her cast a hurried glance 
around, looking faint, and seemingly ready to fall. 
He is about to rush forward to her assistance, 
when suddenly she recovers herself, and her voice 
is heard clear and sweet— 

‘* Yes, holy father, I do promise 

Scarcely had the words been spoken when a 
deep groan is heard from the entrance of the 
choir. The people spring to their feet, and 
crowd around a young man who has plunged a 
dagger in his breast. 

The young girl turns—she has seen all, and 
guessed the whole truth. 

‘*Oh, God! I have killed him!” she exclaims, 
falling back into the doctor’s arms. “Why, oh, 
why, could I not have loved him !” 

The next day the remains of the Chevalier de 
Saintonge were removed to Paris ; and on the fol- 
lowing day the good doctor received the last sigh 
of Cécile de Mamers, the young end beautiful por- 
trait painter. 


hod 








GEN. GRANT IN A COUNCIL OF 
WAR 
At Magsszaponax Church. 


Tere have been few mere groupings in the 
illustrations of the present war. The public calls for 
action, and our battle scenes cannot be painted in the 
stercotyped feshion of European art, where a group of 
mounted officers, glass in hand, overlook, from a rising 
ground, the work of death below. Even Meissonicr, 
free by his reputation to carve out a new path, durst not 
depart from the old idea in his Battle of Solfcrino. 

Our illustrated papers have opened a new path, rnd 
its influence is felt in Europe. It has been remarked, 
and justly, that the recent illustrations in the foreign 

rs of the Danish war resemble our American 
The scenery is given truthfully, the movin 
masses of men, the rogress of the shot an 
shell of the great guns, wi' e cloud of the volleys of 
small arms, the rising dust, all are now given. For- 
merly a few officers made a battle, now we see armies 
con , and can recognise the spot. 

Yet, perhaps, we overdo this. The sketch which we 

ve of Gen. Grant at Massaponax Church deserves to 
ive in history. Spottsylvania had been left and the 
Mattapony crossed. At Massaponax Church Gen. 
Grant stopped with his steff and Gen. Meade did the 
same, Warren came up with his staff, and under the 
trees, on the church benches, a council 9f war was heid. 
The fine spirited grouping of men, who 100 years hence 
will be the heroes of American enthusiasm, inspired the 
photographer, and his success in producing a fine pic- 
ture cannot be denied. At the foot of the two trees sat 
Grant, and beside him the more towering form of Meade. 
Rawlins lies studying the map on the right, and Warren, 
who was the last comer, seems similarly engaged. On ti:e 
bench to the le‘t Burnside will easily be detected, and on 
the bench to the right we cannot guess far astray in plac- 
ing Sheridan and Pleasanton. How many a decd of fame, 
how many a battlefield won with glory come up to the 
mind as we gaze on thesemen! Gettysburg, Vickslury, 
Chattanooga, Newberne, South Mountain, Antietaw, 
with the varied scenes of two months’ battle stil! going 
on, come to ovr lips and minds. In these careless 
hats, these scarce military dresses, devoid of rl but 
the faintest show of rank, are the truc herocs of a re- 
public. 


A Hisrortcat Bate or Corroy.—When the 
steamer Lexington was burnt in Long Island Sound, 
Jan. 13, 1840, David Crowley, of this city, second mate, 
was saved on a bale of cotton, ujon which he driftea 
two days and two nigh‘s, and fina'ly went eshore at 
Riverhead, L. 1. This bale of cotton Mr. Crowley has 
preserved with religious care until the preset timc, but 
tho price of the staple to-day has brought out the sacred 
relic, and it 1s placed in the hands of Mr. S. R. Simmons, 
South Water street, forsale. Itis of remarkable quality, 
and the 200% bale is worth from $400 to $500. 





THREE SONNETS. 
BY MRS. KEMBLE. 
I. 


Se has gone down! They shout it from afar, 
Kings, Nobles, Priests—all men of every race, 
Whose lingering clogs Time’s swift relentless 


pace. 
She has gone down! Our evil-boding star! 
Rebellion, smitten with Rebellion’s sword, 
Anarchy, done to death by Slavery— 
Of Ancient Right, arrogant enemy, 
Beneath a hideous cloud of civil war 
Strife such as heathen slaughterers had ab- 
horr’d, ‘ 
The lawless band, who would call no man lord, 
Spurning all wholesome curb, and dreaming free 
Her rabble rule’s licentious tyranny, 
In the fierce splendor of her insolent morn, 
She has gone down—the world’s eternal scurn! 


m 


She has gone down! Woe for the world! and al 
Its weary workers looking from afar 
To the clear rising of that hopeful star. 
Star of redemption to each weeping thrall 
Of Pow’r decrepit, and of Rule outworn ; 
Beautiful dawning of that blessed morn, 
Which was to bring leave for the poor to live, 
To work and eat, to labor and to thrive, 
And righteous room for all who nobly strive. 
She has gone down! Woe for the panting world 
Back on its path of progress sternly hurl’d. 
Land of sufficient harvests for all dearth, 
Home of all highest hopes—Time’s richest birth; 
Woe for the promised land of the whole Earth! 


1m. 
Triumph not fools, and weep not, ye faint-hearted; 
Have ye believed that the divine decree 
Of Heaven had giv’n this people o’er to perish? 
Have ye believed that God would cease to 
cherish 
This great New World of Christian liberty? 
And that our light for ever had departed? 
Nay—by the precious blood shed to redeem 
The nation from its selfishness and sin, 
By each true heart that burst in holy strife, 
Leaving its kindred hearts to break through life ; 
By all the tears that will not cease to stream 
For ever, every desolate home within, 
We will return to our appointed place, 
First in the vanguard of the human race. 


Love’s Martyr. 


On the banks of the Loire stood a little cot- 
tage, half hidden in leafy vines and brilliant 
blosecms, a very paradise of bloom and fragrance. 
Milkwhite doves nestled under its deep thatches, 
and restless birds flashed their bright plumage in 
and out among the tangledvines. From its square 
little windows could be seen the tranquil river, 
rippling on through emerald-green meaduws and 
stretches of shadowy woodland ; but in all the fair 
country through which it wandered there was not 
so dainty a cottage as this one. It wasspring, 
and al! the pleasant fields of France were carpeted 
with flowers. Yet the hearts of the people were 
sad. It was the beginning of Napoleon’s war with 
Russia, and already a presentiment of that un- 
fortunate expedition had stolen into the public 
mind. 

One bright day in early April the conscription 
commenced, and no sadder heart could beat than 

hat of Clarice Fontenoy, in her cottage by the 
Loire. All that woeful morning she sat by the 
open window, idle, for she could not work, gazing, 
with wistful eyes, down the road, by which those 
who should be conscripted were to come. Whatif 
her betrothed should be among them ? 

She was not alone, opposite her, with a brow 
almost as sorrowful as ber own, sat Annette, the 
lighthearted village beauty, not gay to-day, since 
her lover’s fate was also to be decided, for con- 
scripts were regarded as men condemned to 
certain death, and very few were those who re- 
turned from Napoleon’s campaigns. In silence 
they waited, quietly, sorrowful Clarice and weep- 
ing Annette. 

At last the shrill tones of the fife and the mono- 
tonons beating of the drum announced that the 
villagers were returning, none of them toc happy, 
since, if they themselves were free, their comrades 
were not. For the first time tears dimmed the 
gentle eyes of Clarice as she rose and followed 
Annette to the door. Even before she could dis- 
tinguish one form from another in the procession 
she felt sure that he had not escaped. Andshe was 
right. Among the little band of conscripts walked 
Jacques, while Francois, Annctte’s betrothed, 
opened his arms smilingly to receive her from 
among those who were saved. 

Not so Jacques. With melancholy steps he 
entered the cottage, to bid farcwell to the little one 
who was to have been his wife. Despite his firm- 
ness, his voice trembled <3 he pressed her to hia 
heart, and sail: 

“T leave vou now, Clarice, but I trust not for 
ever. If I doreturn, I am yours; if I fall, [am 
still yours, for love like ours can never fade. I 
have neither father nor mother to think of when 
away; you alone shall fill my heart. I feel a hope 
springing up in my love—that I shal] return in 
safety and that we shall yet be happy.” 

Poor little Clarice could only embrace him in 
silence, and when at last he was compelled to tear 
himself away she went to her little bedroom, and, 
kneeling at her bedside, looking up to the blue 
sky, where the bicesed saints are ever waiting to 
hear the pious, she commended her lover to their 
care, and prayed for his welfare. And thus every 
day after that did she pray for her absent lover, 
every morning when she rose, and every night ere 








Early in the morning the villagers, old and young, 
assembled on the green to escort the young couple 
totheivy-covered church, where they were marricd. 
Among the bridesmaids stood s young girl, too 
unselfish not to rejoice at her friend’s happiness, 
but whose heart was not there, but far away, with 
her Jacques, on the borders of the Rhine, then 
about to redden with the blood of angry armies. 





It is May, and even in the cities all is sweet and 
fresh, while in villages and meadows the scent of 
newmown hay fills the air, and village maidens 
and their lovers frolic among it. Some steal be- 
hind a favorite lad or lass and pile a little mountain 
of the fragrant hay upon their heads, then run 
away to provoke the other to chase them for the 
sake of a kiss. 

One sad, sweet voice is alone heard; it comes 
from the little cottage, and it says : 

“The swallows have come again ; I see mine in 
their nest up there ; they have not been separated 
as we have been ; they fly down to take their food 
from my hand. Their glossy necks have still the 
ribbons that Jacques tied round them at my last 
birthday. They loved Jacques, and are now looking 
for him and wondering where he is. Poor little 
birds! Jacques is not here ; ygu may flutter round 
his chair, but he is far away. I weep for him 
alone, for friendship flies from tears. But stay 
with me, little birds, my room is sunny, and here 
none canharm you. Stay, and I can talk to you 
about Jacques, for you cared for him and loved 
him ; he also loved you, for you were my pets.” 

Thus the lonely orphan mourned, and in spite of 
her efforts to resist her sorrow for the sake of her 
kind old uncle, who loved her tenderly, having 
brought her up from infancy as his own child, still 
the despondency undermined her health. She 
felt assured, she said to her uncle, that Jacques 
was dead, for he had not written to her but once 
since his departure, and that was on the road. 

** Alas! my lover is dead,” she cried, “for he 
would never let me suffer the agonies of suspense 
if he were not.” 

At last she grew so ill that the good priest said 
the next Sunday from the altar: ‘Death is 
hovering over a young sufferer. Good souls, pray 
for the departing Clarice.” 

And the villagers, old and young, prayed and 
wept, for Clarice was to the old as a daughter, and 
to the young asa sister. She had always a tear or 
a smile for those who needed either. But she was 
not doomed to die then, for the next morning her 
uncle entered her cottage, and bending over her, 
whispered a few words to the almost dying girl. 
Magic words they were, for her blue eyes brighten- 
ed, and her pallid check flushed ; day by day she 
grew better, and in a week’s time she could walk 
about. She did not even feel sad as she looked in 
the glass and saw a face that she could scarcely 
believe her own, so pale and thin it was. In 
another week she was quite well; all about her 
wondered at her magic cure ; but a stranger thing 
than this has happened--another passion has 
taken possession of her heart ; the love of money. 
The hoarding together of money now seems to be 
her only thought; all day she sits by the little 
window, knitting and sewing, and as the neighbors 
passandsce her pretty fingers fly soswiftly,theysay: 

‘Clarice will be rich some day if she gocs on 
like this ; see, she does not even take care of her 
flowers ; what is happening ?” 

They are right. She is making moncy fast, and 
every day she counts her store, and is happy. 

A year passes, and still she toils on; at times 
her eyes grow dim, and her poor hands drop by 
side while her wheel stands still ; but a thought 
revives her—it is, that she is working for Jacques, 
She is again strong, and works with renewed energy, 
She had already saved a great deal of money. 
when one day her uncle was brought home by two 
men, very ill. Itis his last sickness, and Clarice 
puts her whecl away and thinks only of her dear 
uncle, for besides Jacques, she has no one else in 
the world. She sat by him, read to him, prayed for 
him, and, though her heart now was doubly afflict- 
ed, smiled and chatted gaily ; and when he felt a 
little bettcr she would sing his favorite songs, 
while the old man thought her hourly moro of an 
angel than ever. But one night he felt that his 
time was come, and sent for the good priest. 
When he came he commended Clarice to his care, 
and then with a last, loving glance up into her tear- 
fuleyes, hedied. Whenthefuncral was over Clarice 
sold everything she had, even the cottage where she 
was born, that dear cottage in which her mother 
died, and where she had just closed her uncle’s 
kind eyes. It caused her heart a great pang, but 
she sold all, except a pretty green silk gown, in 
which Jacques loved to sce her dressed, and a lit- 
tle gold cross which her mother had round her 
neck when she died. 

Then sho collects all her gold together, and 
takes it to the curé, saying : 

**Holy father, here is all I have ; now write and 

beg the release of my betrothed. Do not let him 
know who has purchased it, for I know his heart 
will tell him. As for me, I shall work now with a 
light heart, and earn more money, so do not fear 
for me—-but oh! in merey restore to me my first 
and only Jove.” 
} The priest was mach touchcd—he bie»sed Clarice 
for her goodness, and wrote to aria, to get 
Jacques restored to liberty, sending the money to 
the prefect to pay for his release. 

Clarice tripped back to the little room she had 
hired, and having prayed, dreamt that she was 
standing at the altar with her Jacques. 

Another six months passed. Clarice had worked 
and saved enough to furnish a little cottage— 
besides, her goodness had been noised abroad— 
then -and she was more beloved than 
| ever before, 

Still her heart at times grew very sad; and one 





low! - 
eh not by he 


day when ehe was in her little bedroom it grew so | 


eke laid down to take her rest. | heavy that she wept, and knecling down, prayed, 
As for Annctte, that mischieveors on * happr. “‘Holy Sainte, grant me to see my Jacques unce 

for only 2 few days after the dep: vf the > . more befsre I die, for £ x7 long for ccath, bat 

ccripts the village was resounding with uri o and cachet ax aril] have seca him.” 

edorned with garlants t> celebrate hor nuptials, ; As she rose from her knees she saw the priest | 
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} hastening to her cottage, his face radiant wii!) 
, joy. As he came near he said : ‘ 

“My daughter, the day of your reward 2):- 
proaches—prepare your heart to receive i‘; 
Jacques is free, and is now on his way to the vil- 
lage ; to-morrow he will be here. When he hears 
that you have rescued him from his slavery, he 
will know what it is to be loved by a saint like 
you.” 

Clarice knelt down at the good pricst’s knees 
and thanked God with all her soul, the tears run- 
ning from her beaming cyes, and bathing her 
face in the sunlight as though it were a glory 
from heaven. : 

The morrow comes—the villagers, rejoicing 
with her, are in their best. They are all assem- 
bled at the little triangular green which intersects 
— road a Jacques must come by. 

1ey make way tenderly and r ctfully for 
Clarice, who approaches, attended ty the poe to 
welcome her lover home. She is dressed in the 
green gown he loved so well to see her in: and 
although silent, ehe is very happy—her lips nove, 
for she is praying. The villagers close around 
her—noon is announced by the village clock—but 
nothing is visible except the shadows of the trees 
upon the road. Suddenly a black speck appears 
in the distance—it comes nearer—it is a horseman 
there are two—it is Jacques! But who is she? for 
it isa woman! They ride up to where the priest 
and Clarice stand surrounded by the villagers. 
Jacques is strangely confused and avoids meeting 
the eyes of those around him. 

Then the priest asks in a stern voice : 

“Who is that woman?” 

And the soldier replied in a low tone: 

r ri tt is my wife, holy father. I am marricd to 
er. 

“Wretched man,” said the priest, “better tho 
hadst not been born; for mae again will you be 
happy; thou art cursed of God and man—for it 
was Clarice who toiled for thee—it was Clarice 
who sold all that she had—and it was Clarice 
~—_ a thy release,” 

t moment he was interrupted by a wil 
shrieking laugh; it was from ‘Olarice, et 
reason had fled for ever. 

That jocund laugh was the epitaph of hor 
mind. ° 

Silently the priest took her hand and led her 
away to his own home, while the villagers followed, 
shouting and looking scornfully on the soldier and 
his bride, whom they left standing alone on the 
bare heath, monuments of shame and remorse, 


SIGNAL STATION ON BUTLER’S 
ADVANCED LINE. 


Our Artist sends a sketch of o signal station 
in the advance of Gen. Butler's lines, protected by 
Follet’s battery, but so exposed that Gen. Butler, re- 
cently, while making his observations here attracted 
attention, and shell came flying thick and fast, striking 
at last the slight but towering structure, and bringing 
down some of its most necessary supports, 








THE SIEGE OF PETERSBURG. 


Tax suddenness and celerity of Grant's 
movements baffle all calculation. Is he a great General 
ora madman? Fertile in resources, untiring, persist- 
ent to obstinacy, his movements are seldom anticipated 
or met. Yet here in the struggic at Petersburg he found 
no loophole. His splendid transfer of his army to the 
south of the James seemed to lay Petersburg at his 
feet, but he found himself met by all the scientific 
resources of modern engineering. The first line of 
rebel works on the right shown in our sketches on page 
260 were carried by Burnside’s corps. 

The artillery in the foreground is pourin 
shower of shot and shell on the eneany's line ‘ne 
breastworks, while the troops are thargin through the 
brush and fallen trees in double line-of-battle. The 
fight was in an open rolling space of ground, skirted by 
a belt of timber towards the city. Says a soldier : 

‘It was now about five o’clock p.m. We opened our 
battery at once and commenced ehelling the rebel fort. 
In five minutes we had three wounded. We kept on 
firing for about half an hour, when our infantry, Grit- 
fin’s brigade, made a charge and captured the fort, tak- 
ing five guus and about 200 prisoners. We had, wo 
found, dismounted the rebel gun by our shells.” 

The rebel works on the left are shown in another 
sketch. These, too, were carried after a desperate fight. 
Duncan bears the glory pf the achievement. This bat- 
tery taken gave us a view of Petersburg and its spires. 

The sketch on our double-paze shows the position of 
affairs on Sunday, June 19. On cither side of the City 
Point railroad as it winds i's tortuous way to the city 
frown the captured forts now manned by our artillery 
and playing with steady destruction. Further on you 
may discern the line of men at the breastworks, pour- 
ing in the steady volleys that send the foe reeling back. 
enw an adventurous battery pushes on to do 


BUZZARD’S ROOST—-ROCKY FACE 
RiIDGE—HOVEY’S GAP. 


THES Lever was probably since the world 
began a more ierrible cainpaign than that now carried 
on by 8h rn in his advance on Atlanta. We all kuow 





the diffietives of the field of Chattanooge, with its 
| Lookout inountain, its Mission ridge, but Shermun, as 
he advanced, found still greater difliculiies. 
Buzzard’s Roost, which no earti:ly power could take 
from resolute men, a spot where one brave heart could 
| @ match score of men, bocame usciexs ‘vo Johnston, and 
| we depict the abandoned canips of his reserve, which 
were left to the wild beacts and the clenuwents as he drew 
| back. Buzzard’s Roost is 2 conicci-shaped bill, rising 
about 800 feet above the level of the pliin. It is separ- 
| ated from Rocky Face ridge by a tremendous yorge, 
through which the railroad and cartbroad run. Mere 
| Johnston lay, his front protected by 3 dam and artiticial 
lake, the heights frowning with artillery. Yc Sherman 
tried to reach him. His men penetrated zlovg the 
mountain side till they could talk to the enemy, but could 
| neither see nor be seen. In the rear of our picture 
| rises the bald front of Rocky Face ridge, a most in- 
accessible height, almost as high as Lookont inountain 
| and more precipitous, flanked in many parts by a per- 
pendicular cliti 20 to 60 feet high. 

Such was the spot which Gcary’s gallant men, toiling 
up the rocky side, carried five successive times, but 
were destined not to hold. Our sketch includes also a 
north-east view of the north pass of Hovey gap. 





Ustotp Beises.— the bellman te 
town, Massachusetts, announc:r 2 a temperance meeting, 
6aid it would be addsessed by six women “‘who had 


o Woter. 


never spoken before.’’ 
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LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING THE 
Photographs of the Richmond Prisoners. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, No. 456, 
June 18, 1864. 


Vengeance is mine, I will repay —_ molest 
‘Thro’ the wide world, the sun’s bright eye 
Sees many a deed of sin and shame ; 
But there are crimes, so black in dye, 
One shudders at their name. 
Crimes, that the stricken soul appal, 
That freeze the blood and blanch the cheek, 
On which the searching sunrays fall, 
And condemnation speak. 


I wonder ho. God’s sun could shine, 
Nor tremble at the work his light 

Was sot to do, as each dread line 
Was printed in his sight. 

Oh, was the starving many & score 
Of unoffending, helpless men 

The act of human beings? or 
Devised by Satan’s brain? 


Starvation to the point of death ! 
Tho horror conjured by the thought, 
Stifled the current of my breath, 
As home to me ’twas brought. 
I saw the wasted forms laid bare, 
The facos of wan misery ; 
No false exaggeration there, 
Sun pictures cannot lie! 


Oh, what a sight for Christian eyes, 
Those poor, palo skeletons! And oh, 
The fearful load of guilt that lies 
On men who made them so! 
Grif, pity, anger, all will swell 
Within our hearts at this great wrong ; 
And who the end can dare foretell ? 
Wo ask Theo, Lord, how long ? 


Into Thy hands, great Judge of all, 

Our righteous vengeance we commend ; 
Upon Thy mighty power we call, 

This shameful sin to end. 
Scarcely can we endure the sting 

Of knowing woes we do not share ; 
Then what must be their suffering, 

Who the full sharpness bear? 


How can we check these cruclties, 
At which humanity grows pale? 
When Christ’s law fails to christianize, 
Can Governments prevail ? 
Wo cannot of our rulers ask 
That they retaliate in kind ; 
To work out such a devil’s task, 
No instrument they’d find. 


What can we do? must we submit 
To let the rebel leaders still 
Destroy our men as they see fit, 
At their own wicked will ? 
Weak, powerless to fold our hands, 
And wait in shocked and dumb despair, 
Till God enforce His own commands, 
In answer to our prayer. 


Nay, is this all that we can do, 

God helps them who themselves will aid ; 
And in His Name we will go through 

Our part, nor bo afraid. 
Push on our armies, and sustain 

Our glorious leaders, Meade and Grant ; 
And givo them of supplies and men, 

All, all they ask or want. 


While we, safe in our guarded homes, 
Pray without ceasing for succcss 
To crown our arms—for Peace, that comes 
Thro’ victories God can bless, 
Lot us strain every nerve to win 
Their strongholds from our cruel foes ; 
Leave it to God to punish sin, 
Who ain’s full blackness knows. 





He will, by our brave soldicrs’ hands, 
Unlock the prison doors. His caro 

Will call to life and hope the bands 
Of the sad captives there. 

But for the Past, the agony, 

* ‘The bitter anguish that has been 

The measure meted—shall not we 
Mete back to them again ? 


Oh, no! oh, no! ‘* Vengeance is mino, | 
I will repay,” declares the Lord. 
Wisdom it needs, and power Divine, 
To carry Judgment’s sword. 
Let us forgive them ; even pray 
That true-repentance they may learn ; 
And from the snare of Satan, may 
To righteous paths return. 


Within our hearts Ict us not dare 
Harbor revenge and angry hate, 
But lay our wrongs and sorrows where 
Justice and Power wait. 
Give we our energies to those 
Whose sufferings we may allay, 
Leaving all vengeance on our foes, 


To Him who will repay. 


The Serpent-Woman. 


BY Z. W. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


|} and married her. 


Oh, that we were on the wild, wild wave together, 

With but one plank between us and destruction, 

That I miist seize him in these desperate arms, 

And plunge with |i: beneath the whe!ming billows, 

And see him gasp for life !—ZBertram. 

‘Tae influence Marina suddenly gained over | 
Muta was complete. Tho latter appeared to be | 
passive enough in the hands of her rescuer to be | 
moulded by her into whatever form she choee to 
make her assume. Marina preferred to infuse 
some of her own undaunted strength into her 





dependent as it was possible for her to become. 
She did much towards making the girl a woman 
and to fit her to fulfil the duties of a wife. 

** Are you not afraid that Grimgrip will run away 
with you again?” she asked Muta one day. 

‘* Not at all,” answered Muta, laughing. ‘You 
have taught me to be brave and to use my hands 
and feet and lungs. I am young and strong 
enough to run away with so old a man, in spite of 
himself, instead of allowing him to capture me.” 

“You are an apt pupil, Muta; I am proud of 
you. It is just as easy to frighten danger as it is 
to allow danger to frightem_ns. Run from it in 
wild fear, and it swells to the size of a mountain ; 
dash boldly at it, and the chances are nine to onc 
that it dwindles to a bubble and bursts. It is 
cowardice, not weakness, that in ninety-nine cascs 
out of a hundred provokes injustice and op- 
pression.” 

Some weeks elapsed cre Bertram Hapswell re- 
turned to Ellingford Hall. He appeared suddenly 
in the library, dressed in black. Marina and Muta 
wero sitting in the corner of the apartment, the 
latter listening to the other’s eloquent reading. 
So absorbed was Muta by her friend’s elocution, 
that she did not hear Bertram’s approach till he 
almost touched her, when she turned and saw 
him. Forgetting, losing all diffidence and reserve, 
with a scream of delight she leaped into his arms 
and received and returned his caresses with all the 
innocence and eagerness of childhood. 

So obliviously in paradise were the lovers in 
one another’s arms, that they did not at the time 
notice either the presence or the absence of Ma- 
rina. A while afterwards, however, Bertram re- 
coliccted her to whom both were indebted for 
their felicity, and sought her in vain. She had 
left the mansion, never to return. 

A month passed away and Julien St. Croix paid 
Ehingford a visit, the main purpose of which was 
to see Marina. During his stay Muta received a 
letter from her, containing, to her friends, the 
startling announcement that she was living with 
Gregory Grimgrip (of whom she spoke with affeo- 
tion), and that death alone should part them. 
Tho known villainy of this man, the disgusting 
hideousness of his person and character, were 
qualities that even St. Croix could not associate 
with Marina in any relation without horror, and 
the pure-hearted young Frenchman returned to 
his native land, disgusted with life, penitent and 
ascetical ; entered the Roman Catholic priesthood; 
and bade carnal love and joy farewell for ever. 

During the cholera season that followed the or- 
dination of St. Croix he was the most fearless and 
indefatigable of all in visiting the sick and ad- 
ministering to their bodily and spiritual wants, and 
among others to whom he rendered such invalu- 
able aid was Madame Nitouche herself. A panic 
had seized those about her and they had fled from 
her side, leaving her to the mercy of the fell dis- 
ease that has at one time and another made so 
many millions its prey. She despaired of herself, 
and was eager to make her peace with heaven, 
To St. Croix she confessed the secrets of her 
dreadful life, in order to receive absolution, and 
he learned from her what great injustice he had 
been doing Marina in his heart; for her mother 
had, it secmed, upon receiving a letter from her 
concerning Grimgrip, solemnly assured her that 
he was after all her actual father. St. Croix, who 
was a skilful physician for the body and for the 
soul, not ouly saved the life of Madame Nitouche, 
but convinced her of the error and wickedness she 
committed in refusing to acknowledge Marina to 
be her daughter, and of the atonement she owed 
her husband for attempting to take his life by 
poison, for this crime was one of the terrible items 
of her confession. His eloquent exhortations 
wrought powerfully upon her mind in her subducd 
and penitent condition, and he was enabled to 
exert sufficient influence over her to induce her to 
visit England and seek a reconciliation with Grim- 
grip, still her legal husband. Their meeting was 
astrange one, constrained, conflicting and dubious, 
and would, but for the fervent intercession and 


| admirable address of Marina, have terminated in 
' renewed hostility and bitterer hate thanever. But 
| she pleaded with one and extenuated the conduct 
| of the other alternately—imploring with tears, 


caressing and controlling both with the unwearied 
love of an angel and the adroitness of Eve’s 
tempter, so that, great as her victory was over 
their evil passions, it was no wonder she gained 
it. 

At this painful mocting the mystery that had so 
long perplexed Marina was dissipated, and the ro- 


| maining obscurity afterwards removed from her 


mind by her mother, and all doubt on the subject 
for ever set at rest. 

She learned that her putative father, Gregory 
Grimgrip, had, many years before, carried on a 
trade between England and France, paying half- 


| a-dozen or moro visits to the latter country annu- 


ally, and had met her mother, Mathilde Nitouche, 
in Normandy, of which province she was a native. 
She was very beautiful and very poor, an orphan, 
and earned her scanty subsistenco with her ucedlec. 


Gregory paid his addresscs to her, and by means | 

of his rich presents and the dazzling illusions of | 
| wealth overcame her repugnance to his ugliness, 
Disparity of ago, of looks, of | 
| tastes and feeling, rendered the match a very 
| unequal, and, cventually, a very unhappy one. 
| Mathilde endeavored to console hersclf for conju- 


gal deficiencies by dressing splendidly and sur- 


rounding herself wiih handsome young gaillants, 


to whom she was suspected of granting favors in- 
consistent with her marriage vows. Among her 
favorites wore Mordaunt Elistune and Victor 


| Kingsland, senior, the former apparently enjoying 


her tenderest regard, ‘To remove his wife from 
their socicty, Gregory took up his residence in 
France, but his frequent and necessary absence 
from home at once exposed his fair partner to 
temptation and aggravated his own jealousy. His 


temper grew intolerably sour, and his morosoness | 


and sharp upbraidings rendered his prescnee to 
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made her at last wish for nothing so much as for 
an eternal tion from him. 

Her antipathy to him deepened into the dead- 
liest hate, and his suspicions of her tortured him 
worse than a perpetual incubus. She discovered 
at length that she was haunted by his spies during 
his absence, and grew desperate. More than 
once in his rage he threatened her life on account 
of her suspected infidelity, and she finally deter- 
mined to forestall him.in the work of death. 

She procured from her most favored lover tho 
potion which was to dispatch her husband on the 
journey which admits of no returning, and mixed 
it with the coffee in his cup. Little did she dream 
that she had been watched and discovered by a 
spy in the pay of Grimgrip, who, hidden in the 
garden in which her conversation with her partner 
in guilt took place, overheard enough of it to put 
his employer on his guard. At the breakfast- 
table a servant brought word to Mathilde that a 
person was waiting in the hall anxious to speak 
with her, and while she stepped out of the room 
to listen to a pretended message from her lover, 
her husband empticd his cup of coffee into the 
coffee-pot. He had the revengeful satisfaction, 1 
few minutes afterwards, of seeing her pour out 
and drink a cup of the beverage she had been 
tampering with. She was, soon after, over- 
powered with drowsiness, and retired to her 
chamber. Grimgrip soon followed her, and found 
her lying apparently lifeless on her bed, and her 
maid, in a fearful state of agitation, endeavoring 
to rouse her. 

** Monsieur, what is the matter with madame ?” 
asked the girl. ‘“Shesaid, ‘My husband poisoned 
me,’ and then sank into this state. I can’t wake 
her, all I can do.” 

‘Let her alone; sho has been drinking too 
much, and will sleep it off,” said Grimgrip, with 
affected indifference. 

But he saw danger in remaining, more than he 
durst encounter, and fied from the house, taking 
Marina, his only child with him. At Dieppe he 
left her with Madame Pourpre, the widow of an 
old sea captain, who had long been in his employ. 
To avoid suspicion and inquiry, he at once told 
the widow that the child was his natural dsugh- 
ter by a peasant girl just deceased, and offered 
the old lady a handsome sum to induce her to 
take charge of the little onc. Madame Pourpre 
was too poor to refuse his offer, had she been dis- 
»osed to do so, which she was not, and accepted 
the trust and the money. 

Grimgrip went from Dieppe to England, hastily 
settled his affairs, and railed for New York, in 
which city he lived for many years, and acquired 
great wealth and influence. 

Mathilde, whose lover had given her a powerful 
narcotic instead of poison, soon recovered from 
the effects of the dose, and after much cogitation 
was enabled to give a near guess at the manner in 
which the tables had been turned upon her. Her 
conjectures were confirmed by a letter she received 
from her lover, upbraiding her with her intended 
murder, and bidding her farewell for ever, As 
soon as she contrived to convert into money the 
means her husband had left, she removed from 
Amiens into Brittany, and bought a small pro- 
perty in Lannion, Cétes du Nord, upon which she 
resided until prevailed upon by Julien St. Croix 
and Marina to visit England. 

Little Marina remained in Dieppe till she was 
accidentally discovered by Mordaunt Elfstone in 
widow Pourpre’s shop, in which he was purchas- 
ing ivory trinkets, for which the town is celebrated. 
He was struck with the child’s resemblance to his 
once loved Mathilde, and, upon inquiring into its 
its history, was satisfied that it was her daughter. 
He felt a most paternal regard for Marina, and 
had her sent to a fashionable seminary and edu- 
cated at his own expense. Her mother, at 
Elfstone’s instance, visited Madame Pourpre a 
short time before the Iatter’s deccase, heard her 
story, and persisted in belicving that Grimgrip 
had told her the truth, end taken her own child 
with him to his piaco of exile. Poor Marina was, 
therefore, barely received by her mother, who 
refused to acknowledge her, and left her in a state 
of painful doubt as to her pareatage. 

But such misgivings no longer existed in the 
mind of the mother, who now treated her devoted 
daughter with affection aud tendernces, Lven 
towards her husband her conduct was respectful, 
and she appeared determined wo compel her 
inclinations to submit to her sense of her duties. 
Grimgrip, albeit without reason, doubtful of 
Marina’s blood relationship to him, was charmed 
by her attachment and gentle obedience, and 
behaved towards her with great generosity. 
Marina, who was anxious for her own and her 
mother’s sake, to avoid embarrassing associations, 
and to begin afresh, prevailed upon her parents 
to visit America, with the view of making their 
home in it. In disposing of their property and in 
converting it into moncy for the purpose of 
removal, Marina was gricved to observe the keen 





suspicion with which the husband and the wife 
regarded cach other, and could not but feel that 
}hatvod was still lurking in the depths of their 
hearts, which she conld only prevent from break- 
|ing out openly, and suadering them wider apart 
| than over. 

A voyage to America was a treat to Marina. 
| Her freo soul was charmed with the idea of 
| visiting the lend distinguished above all others 
for liberty, and the sca had been her playfellow in 
| childhood, and she sported in its billows like a 
dolphin. To her expanded ard expanding scl 
the ocean, bounded but by the blending sky th.'t 
| only stooped to kiss its imaginary brim, was a 
| sight that dilated lier thoughts into sublinity, 
and made her heart swell with the loftiest poetic 
emotion. 
| her lonely soul, and the wide waste of waters, 
| restless as her own heart, or as deadly calm, 
| sympathetically relieved her intense spirit, and 
| lulled it into gratcful repose. 

Bold and staunch aos was her heart, it was 
| fluttered like a bird's one night when she was 


mind, and to render her as free-thoughted and in- | his wife a constant source of unhappiness, and | awakened by a fearful ory that sounded like the 


The grandeur of desolation was dear to | 


scream of despair and death. They know little of 
the “horror heaped on horror’s head” who have 
not, in such a time and place, heard such a sound, 
She leaped out of her berth, dressed herself 
scantily and in haste, and hurried upon deck. 
She saw smoke and flames issuing from the 
steerage hatchway, and comprehended in a 
moment the awfulness of her situation. But her 
courage rose with the occasion, and she felt 
superior to its horrors. Grimgrip came on deck, 
and, hardy as he was, quailed as he contemplated 
the tremendous emergency. His wife was over- 
whelmed by it. Her conscience was aflame, and, 
death, in the terrific form it now approached her, 
appeared to her like divine judgment and retri- 
bution. Marina believed that her last hour had 
arrived, but even in that time of wildness and 
terror her thoughts wandered far away to another 
than herself, 

‘** Bertram!” she murmured. ‘ Bertram, where 
are you now? Sleeping calmly and happily by 
Muta, while Death wraps me in his fiery agonies. 
Sleep on and wake only to joy. I, who am con- 
sumed with a more burning passion, fear not these 
devouring flames. Among these hundreds I alone 
am ready and right willing to die. Why should 
80 many cowering wretches be sent shrieking into 
eternity? Would I might suffer and die for all!” 

The flames mocked all attempts to subdue them, 
and spread with the rapidity of a winged demon. 
Death never looked more ravenous or roared more 
terribly for his prey than did they. Two boats 
were swamped inlaunching. As Marina was about 
to descend into the one in which hor mother was 
already seated, Grimgrip hung about her nock 
some papers enclosed in an oilskin bag, telling her 
to hold the contents next to her own life the most 
precious of all things. The boat, however, did 
not live long in the sea, being quickly filled and 
sunk. Marina, who boasted that she could dance 
and swim for ever, sustained her mother till she 
grasped a floating fragment, which also upheld her 
other parent. The shattered planks wero insuffi- 
cient to support both, and the husband and wife, 
in that dreadful moment between time and eter- 
nity, suddenly glared upon each other with the 
unquenchable hate of many years, for a while 
suppressed, but now breaking forth with fatal 
fury. The planks drifted with them away from 
Marina, who beheld, with horrible distinctness, 
the fearful pair struggling for the possession of 
the little raft, each trying to throw off the other, 
and both succeeding ; for in the desperation of 
their endeavors they allowed their support to slip 
away from them and both went down, never to rise 
again in life, clasped in one another’s arms, not in 
the embrace of love but in the grapple of inferna 
hate. 

Marina struck out for them, but she could not 
reach them before they disappeared. She never 
saw them afterwards. This was to her, although 
she had that night witnessed so much that was 
frightful, the crowning horror. She felt almost 
reckless of life, but still swam with the case of 
long habit. As the blazing vessel went down the 
sun rose, as if he had hurried up to witness this 
final catastrophe. Marina, who had availed her- 
self of the support afforded by a large oar which 
had drifted towards her, beheld the awful catas- 
trophe with emotion no words can describe, with 
something of the feeling which perhaps the aston- 
ished soul first contemplates the phantasmagoria 
of its eternal home. She sustained herself for 
about an hour in the water, till she was picked up 
by «a boat from a brig, which had borne down 
upon the scene of the disaster, and was instru- 
mental in saving two boatloads of human beings 
and some few swimmers, who had managed, like 
Marina, to keep afloat so long. 

The survivors from the wreck were taken to 
Boston, Mass., to which port the brig was bound; 
but as Mr. Grimgrip’s agent lived in New York 
Marina hastened thither, and obtained the best 
legal advice in relation to her affairs. The docu- 
ments entrusted to her by the deceased included, 
among other valuable deeds, a’ will which made 
her his exclusive heiress. Her father’s agent 
supplied her with all the money sho required, and 
after visiting some of the principal cities and lions 
of the country, and settling her business satis- 
factorily, she received a letter from Mordaunt Elf- 
stone, which induced her to return to Europe. 
Prior to her departure from New York, while 
walking down Broadway, she was abruptly accosted 
by an ugly old man, who cried: 

**Oh, Cielo! Marina!” 

She gazed at the shabby little fellow in mute 
surprise. 

“Don’t you know me? I am Sceda.” 

Marina’s kind heart was instantly overflowing 
with sympathy for her little old friend, although 
she could not help being, in spite of herself, much 
amused at the oddity of his appearance and with 
his employment, which consisted in roasting and 
vending chestnuts, 

**Oh, what a fall is here, my Bohemians!” she 
declaimed. ‘I thought you had a soul above 
commerce,” 

**So Ihave, Marina; but I find I need not put 
much soul into this business and little capital, which 
is very fortunate, as I left both on the other side of 
the ocean. But yon must not laugh at me. What 
think you that your idol, Garibaldi, is doing for a 
living ?” 

**On my life, nothing unworthy of himself.” 

**He is making candles on Staten Island.” 

“Tis fitting ; for heis a bright and shining light 
himself. I shall patronise you both.” 

“ Another of your old friends is here, worse off 
than either of us,” 

“Who?” 

* Victor Kingsland.” . 

“*T have long been hunting for him, for I heard 
that he had returned from California. Where is 
he?” 

Signor Sceda pointed to a rough stone building, 
with a green in front of it. 

** That is an hospital, Is he very ill?” 

“* Heo is dying.” 








“Of what?” 
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“The delirium tremen:." 

“Take me to him in ly. Oh, never mind 
your chestnut furnace. { i..y youout on the spot 
at your own price—business, goodwill, fixtures, 
and all, with the confident expectation of soon 
realising a fortune and winning fame as the mys- 
terious chestnut seller. Come!” 

Marina would never have recognised in the 
bloated and raving idiot that Sceda pointed out to 
her the once handsome and dashing Victor Kings- 
land. She found him in a dreadful fit, and he 
screamed at the sight of her, calling her a red 
serpent with blazing eyes, and mistook Sceda for 
the devil himself. 

Marina left nothing undone that medical skill 
and nursing could do towards saving Victor Kings- 
land’s life, but without avail. She was with him 
in his last moments. Before he died, during a 
lucid interval, he recognised her, and charged her 
with messages to hismother and brother. Marina 
had him buried in Greenwood cemetery at her own 
expense, and in a manner befitting the position he 
had and ought still to have held in society. 

She returned soon afterwards to England with 
little Sceda, who, like his heroic countryman, 
Garibaldi, has since risen from the depths of ad- 
versity and taken part in the glorious self-assertion 
of his beloved and beautiful Italy. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport.—King Lear, Act IV., Sc. I. 


Yet not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fatal flash.—Thompson’s Summer. 

TueEnre is always a bright spot in a man’s life, 
enduring for a brief space, but while it lasts al- 
most realizing his ideal of happiness, and serving 
afterwards to convince him of its possibility. Ber- 
tram enjoyed his fleeting paradise, this oasis in 
the desert of terrestrial existence with Muta, and 
both were so happy that they did not, could not 
think they could be happier. 

Muta had learned to talk well, but she did not 
say much, and, that. little was as simple as it was 
sweet and moving. Her eyes had, however, be- 
come illumined with lovely expression, and her 
angelic smile was often the most charming reply 
that could have been made to her lover’s burning 
eloquence. Bertram was her tutor, and found 
much of her mind a blank page which received his 
impressions readily and retained them indelibly. 
Her progress was almost miraculous, and the 
young master was prouder of his pupil’s rapid ad- 
vancement than he would have been of her eru- 
dition had she been, when he first knew her, a 
profound scholar. His task was a labor of love, 
and one in which he took great delight. 

But upon knowledge for its own sake she did 
not seem to set a high value. As far as her ac- 
quisition of it enabled her to gratify Bertram, it 
was unspeakably precious to her. Her task, too, 
was a labor of love, for love was her incitement, 
her light, her guide, her haven and reward. So 
absorbed was her whole soul by Bertram, that she 
felt as though the loss of him or of his affection 
would render her mind as blank, dark and igno- 
rant as ever. 

When Muta’s education was deomed sufficiently 
complete to justify her introduction into society 
her marriage with Bertram was repeated with due 
form and propriety, and she assumed the duties 
and honors appertaining to the mistress of Wil- 
borne Hall, the hereditary mansion of the Haps- 
wells. Lady Adele Hapswell, a very noble woman, 
received Muta kindly, and no sooner became con- 
vinced of the cordial innocence and truthfulness 
of her disposition than she took her to her heart 
and loved her as if she had been her own daugh- 
ter, © 
sir Bertram Hapswell, Bart.—for such was now 
our hero’s title—received a magnificent dowry 
with Muta, all that Elfstone could bestow, for tie 
old sculptor, divining that his days were few, and 
that her claims to Ellingford would be coutested, 
provided her in advance with ample means to main- 
tain them. After Bertram and Muta had left 
Ellingford, Elfstone found his condition very deso- 
late, and he wrote to Marina, entreating her, if 
she was at all dissatisfied with her position in Am- 
erica, to return to England and live with him. He 
went back to his studio, in which he spent the 
greater part of his days, and wrought sedulously 
on a statue representing the fair one he was so 
anxiously expecting to hear from and again wel- 
come to his heart. His “‘Serpent,” as he called 
his last work, seemed likely to prove his greatest 
masterpiece, for it was not only very beautiful, but 
replete with wonderful energy, suggestive grace 
and intense expression. It advanced rapidly, for 
he gave all his time and strength to it, and when 
away from it seemed quite absent and lost. He 
ate and drank very little, overtaxed his powers, 
and evidently needed some one capable of exer- 
c:sing a wholesome control over him. 

A venerable old gentleman who called to see 
him one day was told that he was engaged in his 
studio and would not be visible till five o’clock in 
the afternoon, his dinner hour, and that it would 
be actually dangerous to disturb him before. The 
visitor said he had come some hundred miics to 
see him, and would wait his appearance. 

Mordaupnt Elfstone had worked unusually hard 
that morning, and during the afternoon grew tired 
and eat down on a bench at some distance from 
the statue to rest himself, and contemplate his 
work at the same time. The sky had become over- 
clouded, and the room looked very gloomy. After 
the sculptor had gazed for some time at his mar- 
hle ereation, he saw, or thought he saw, a pale 

‘gure appear beside it, wreath its arms around 
‘e statue’s neck and kiss its cold lips. When the 
face of the apparition turned towards him, misty 
and white as it was, he recognised it to be Muta’s, 

nd its pensive smile and look of heavenly affec- 
‘ion for him seut a thrill of strange awo through 
his heart. As it disappeared it beckoned to him 
with graceful wavings of the hands, imparting to 


| the gazcr that unearthly sensation which can only 
be awakened by supernatural presence. When it 
had vanished he gazed in every direction, sur- 
prised to find all wearing its wonted aspect, and 
exclaimed fearfully : 

**T am going mad again!” 

He made a great cffort to compose himself, and 
to divert his mind from the apparition he had 
just beheld ; tried to read the newspaper he had 
brought with him from the breakfast-table, but 
neglected till now. For some time, however, the 
letters swam before him, and the sweet and boding 
solemnity of his spiritual visitant filled his sight ; 
but as his vision grew clearer it was presented 
with something more fearful fat, large, mourning, 
horrible type, announcing the loss at sea of the 
steamer in which Marina had taken her passage 
for America, and the perishing of every creature 
on board, with the exception of seven of the crew. 
Elfstone sprang to his feet like one wounded while 
sitting, and struggling to overmaster his fate, 
tottered towards his statue and fell lifeless at its 
base. 

At about four o’clock the patient visitor awaiting 
the advent into the library of Mr. Elfstone was 
joined by Julien St. Croix. 

“Where is he? have you not seen him yet?” 
demanded the latter. 

** He is in his studio, I believe, but his servants 
tell me it is dangerous to disturb him before his 
usual hour of coming forth, and I have therefore 
been constrained to wait here since 11 o’clock.” 

“They had little idea who you are, and doubt- 
less took you for some clerical bore, whose visit to 
the studio would have irritated their master 
beyond endurance, or they would have treated 
you with more court2sy. I stand upon no cere- 
mony here, however, and will take you up at 
once,” 

As Julien and his venerable friend were ascend- 
ing to the sculptor’s sanctum, the former ob- 
served : 

“T think it is well you were not admitted before 
I arrived, for there is no telling what effect a sud- 
den disclosure of this kind may have upon him.’ 

Little did they divine with what impossibility 
Elfstone could receive the most astounding dis- 
covery they could make to him, and little were 
they prepared for the silent and awful reception 
he gave them. For the first few seconds after 
they had entered the studio, they thought that the 
old artist had left the room, and Julien, catching 
sight of the statue, exclaimed : 

‘Heavens! Marina in living marble!” 

‘* My daughter herself, and as like as life!” 

** Your daughter ?” 

**T loved her assuch. This is the beauty that 
was wont to illumine my cave in Savoy, and give 
me new life, like the visits of spring. She is no 
angel, but the Queen of Women.” 

“ She is infeed Nature’s masterpiece, as this is 
Art’s. Great God! here is Elfstone, lying on the 
floor. He has fa— no, he is no more.” 

‘* My brother dead!” cried the old man falling 
on the floor beside the sculptor, now as pale, cold 
and insensible as his own works. ‘‘Js it thus we 
meet at iast? He looked pale as this when we 
parted, but, oh, how different! I thought I had 
murdered him in his crime, and I have felt like a 
Cain ever since. Brother, you were always before 
me, though younger, but why precede me to the 
gravo? He must have died while I was waiting 
below. It isa cruel thought that I should have 
been so near him, and have rendered him no aid 
in his last moments.” 

** He doubtless died very suddenly,” said Julien, 
who had taken the newspaper that the dead man 
grasped out of his hand. ‘“ Here is the false in- 
telligence of Marina’s desth, and I believe that the 
shock of grief for her loss killed him. She was 
always his chief solace, and latterly his only 
stronghold in life.” 

* * * * * + 


On the day on which these events transpired 
Bertram and Muta rode on horseback, through 
charming sccnery dressed in the full luxuriance 
of August, to the half ruined chapel of St. Winne- 
fred, about five miles from Wilborne. They had 
hardly reached the chapel, which was undergoing 
a partial renovation, before they were overtaken by 
a suddenthunderstorm. Muta, who had contract- 
ed from Grimgrip’s housekeeper a habi: of tacit 
piety, mingled with superstition, no sooner heard 


she ran to the altar, which was of beautiful mar- 
ble, and in contrast with the rest of the 
building, and knelt at its footin prayer. Bertram 
had some trouble with the horses, and had just 
secured them against the consequences of their 
restiveness when he was well-nigh stunned by a 
thunderclap that seemed to shake the earth and 
almost brought him to his knees. So violent was 
the concussion that he was deafened and paralysed 
for some seconds, and full a minute elapsed before 
he recovered his self-possession. He entered the 
chapel, congratulating himself that he had tied 
up the horses in time so firmly, for they had just 
struggled most frantically to break away. 

As he walked up the aisle his nostrils were 
saluted with a sulphureous smell, and he rushed 
forward to behold at the foot of the shattered and 
smoking altar the prostrate form of Muta. He 
raised her—she hung listless in his arms. Her 
riding-hat had fallcn off ; her hair had become dis- 


the marble steps in golden luxuriance, like rays 
of the lightning that had struck hcr. He pushed 
her hair aside, gazed into her face of pure, deadly 
whiteness, its eyes in their wide blue stare, and 


shining pearls behind them. He chafed her 
hands, callod her by every name of endearment, 
and when he had tried every expedient he could 
think of to revive her and found that she was 
dead, he fiung himself on the altar and besought 
heaven to strike him, too, with its lightning, life- 
less by the side of the beautiful corpse of his 





young and innocent wife. 
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the thunder begin to mutter, roll and crash than | 


hevelled and fell over her face, her habit, down to | 
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THE ARTIST'S LOVE. 
BY WM. WIRT SIKES. 


Tavs spake to me a dreamer, some years gone, 
Who bore the name of being loveless, sad, 

And wedded only to his Art—a man 

Who dwelt amid the beauty he begot 

Before his easel. Warm of heart, and true, 
But shunning women, courteously but still 
Persistently. Thus once he spake to me, 

In answer to a question I had put : 


‘*Tn all my life, I never knew what twas 

To sigh for love in vain—to feel my heart 
Grow dead within me, and the springs of life 
Fainting in dearth of love-dews ; and I keep 
Youth's early green for ever blooming here. 


“ There’s silver hair upon my head, for grief 
And care have touched me, as they touch us all ; 
But if I’m sad, I’ve but to close my eyes 

Upon a weary world, and turn aside 

Into my other world, my world of dreams. 


“There I find love that changes not, nor pales 

Its fires for ever—love that burns as pure 

As incense on the altar of a saint— 

That feeds me kisses from sweet virgin lips 

Where none have been before, to brush away the 
bloom— ; 

That calls me tender names no other ear has 
heard, 

And sings me into sleep with songs more beau- 


tiful 
Than any earthly siren ever sang her love. 


** Loveless? Here’s love to make a jealous world 
Grow mad with envy! Here’s a painless love— 
And other lovers know how mttch of 
Their love doth bring them. Oh, a wondrous love ! 
That never wearies, never pales, and yields 
Kisses that never cloy, joys that do grow 
For ever richer, deeper, stronger. Who so blest 
As this with love ?” 

s None but the dreamer, sooth ! 





HINTS TO SOLDIERS FOR EMER- 
CENCIES IN MARCH AND CANIP. 


Tue facilty with which the American, above 
all others, adapts himself to any position and finds re- 
sources for any emergency is unquestionable, and the 
general familiarity with forest life gives him an ex- 
perience not usual in Europe. Still a few hints of 
modes of improving matters may not be amiss, and wo 
give them with illustrations that may benefit not 
only soldiers in camp and on the march, but travellers 
and all in case of accident. 

Water supply is one of the great difficulties which 
soldiers and travellers have to contend with. The use 
of the skin or paunch of an animal properly cleansed 
and dried will frequently be found of great service. 
Fig. 1 shows the mode of carrying it. This kind of 
vessel, common in all souihern Europe and Asia for 
wine and water, is that referred to in the Bible, where 
the allusion is made to new wine in old bottles. 

. 2 shows a method of means of a 
oiaat of gm gees which be ar AS miles. 

Fig. 3 is a rapid way of cutting coarse forage, 

In Fig. 4 an effective mode of @ prisoner is 
shown. It consists in g his thumbs as well as his 
feet. The method of rush-bottomed chairs and 

ble camp seats is ohown in Fig. 5, which may 
be lashed firmly, and yet so as to remain flexible by a 
hitch, which secures them in a useful manner. 

Fig. 6shows a mode of bri over a gap, which is 


sufficiently explained in the tion. 
. 7 shows & method of drying damp clothes, which 
will be appreciated at once. 


Fig. 8 represents an underground tent or hut, with 
two stories, the lower being simply a deep hole dug be- 
neath the flooring of the tent, and serving, by the help 
of arough branch trimmed to a sort of ladder, asa 
storeroom or retreat in bad weather. 

Fig. 9. It is very often a difficult problem safely to 
descend a steep witha wagon. This is best effected 
by st a tolerably large tree and tying its roots to 
the hind axletree, allowing the branches to sweep the 

d. Another plan is to unharness the leaders and 
ten the collar of the front horse to the back of the 


a 11 shows a 7 sec etc. ; ery 
a broken tonguo of a buckle ; tying a to hold a 
weight ; locking » buckle to prevent opening. 

. 12 is a section of a tent pi for a long stay, 
and provided with a decp drain and a fireplace, the 
seat and table being dug out. 

Fig. 13 isa ryt to baggage. It is made 
by cutting off a branching bough and laying slats 


across. 

In sleeping in the open air the need is not so much a 
cover as a shelter the wind, for want of a wall; 
turf thrown up or hs make & good protection, as 
seen in . In Fig. 16 is shown a safe method of 
securing musket in such cases. 

On the seaside where water is scarce, it is necessary 
somotimes to resort to distillation. Fig. 15 shows how 
easily « still he set up. Take any iron pot, fit to 
it a thick w cover, inserting into the side the 
muzzle of a musket barrel, cutting the wood away so 
that the steam may escape into the barrel. A log is 
easily made into a trough on which the barrel is laid, 
and which, filled with water, acte as a condenser, the 
dis ‘illed water escaping at the nipple of the barrel into 
a vessel set there. 








HOW THE REO RIVER FLEET 
WAS SAVED. 


Apmrrat Davip D. Ponrtrr’s official report 
to the Navy Department, dated at the mouth of the 
Red river, May 16, gives a vivid account of the inge- 
nious devices by which the iron-clad ficet was saved. 
The following is the material part of the report : 

The water had fallen so low that I had no hope or 
expectation of getiing the vessels out this seaeon ; and 
as the army had made arrangements to cvacuate the 
country, I saw before me but the destruction of 
the best part of the ppisquadron. There seems 
to have been an especial Providence looking out for us 
in providing a man equal to the emergency. Lieut.- 
Col. . of the 19th army corps, pro- 
posed Foy of a series of dams across the 
se e falls, and raising the water high enough to let 

e vessels 





frantically kissed the parted lips that showed the | 


| rial, 


over. This proposition looked like mad- 
ness, and the best engineers ridiculed it ; but Col. Bailey 
was so e of success that I requested Gen. Banks 
to have it done, and he entered h in the work. 
Provisions were short and forage was almost out, and 
the dam was promised to be inished in ten days, or the 
army would have to leave uv.. I was doubtful about the 
time, but bad no doubt about the ullimato succcss if 
time would only permit. 
dispocal of Col. Builcy all the force he required, con- 
sisting of soine 3,000 men and 200 or 300 wagons. All 
the neighboring steam mills were torn down for mate- 
two or three regiments of Maine men were set to 


Gen. Banks placed at the | 








work felling t-ocs, and on the second day after my arri- 
va! in Alexandria frofi Grand Ecore the work had fairly 
begun. Trees were falling with great rapidity ; teams 
were moving in all directions, bringing in brick and 
stone ; quarries were © ed ; flatboats were built to 
bring down stone from above ; and every man seemed 
to be workin, with a vigor I have seldom seen equalled, 
while perhaps 110: one in fifty believed in the success of 
the undertakin;;. Ticse falls are :bout a mile in length, 
filled with rugged rocks, over which, at the present 
- - of water, it seemed impossible to make a channel- 
© work was commenced by running out from the 
left bank of the river a tree dam, made of the bodics of 
very large trees, brush, bricks and stone, cross-tied with 
other heavy timber, and strengthened in every way 
which human ingenuity could devise. This was run 
out about 300 feet into the river ; four large coal barges 
were then filled with bricks and sunk at the end of it. 
From the right bank of the river cribs filled with stone 
were built out to meet the All of which was 
accomplished, notwithstandin: there was a 
nine miles an hour, w! threaten- 
— it. The dam had nearly 
days’ working time, and the 
sufficiently on the upper falls to allow 
, Osage and Neosho to get down and 
be ready to pass the dam. In another day it would have 
been high enough to enable all the other vessels to pass 
the upper falls. Unfortunately, on the morning of the 
pt Ly my water became SSS it 
way two of the stone barges, which swung ip 

— the » Mas on one side. wi 
2 komngun exscseted tm ps over the upper 
falls just in e—the water rapidly f as p Any aod 
over. She then directly for the opening 
nthe dam, through which the water was rush 80 
furiously that it seemed as if nothing but destruction 
awaited her. Thousands of beating hearts looked on 
anxious for the result. The silence was so great as the 
Lexington a ed the dam thatapin might almost 
. She entered the gap with a bead of 
steam on, pitched down the roaring torrent, made two 
or three spasmodic rolis, hung for a moment on the 
rocks below, was then swept into deep water by the cur- 
rent, and rounded to safely into the bank; 30,000 
voices rose in one deafening cheer, and universal 
joy seemed to the face of every man present. 
ollowed next, all her hatches battened 
down, and every precaution taken accident. 
She did not fare as well as the Lexington, her pilot hav- 
ing become frightened as he approached the abyss, and 
8 her engive, when I pariicularly ordered a full 
of steam to be carried ; tho result was that for a 
moment her hull disappeared from sight under the 
water. Every one thought sho was lost. She rose, 
however, —— along over the rocks with the current, 
and fortunately escaped with one hole in her bottom, 
which was 6 in the course of an hour. The 
dman and both came beautifully, 
without touching a , and I thought that if I was 
only fortunate enough get my | vessels as well 
over the falls, my fleet once more would do good service 
on the Mississippi. The accident to the dam, instead of 
dish Colonel Bailey, only induced him to renew 
his exertions after he had seen the success of getting 

four vessels through. 

The noble-hearted soldiers, seeing their labor of the 


last eight days swept away in a moment, cheerfully went 
to work to repair confident now that all 
the iboats would be finally brought over. These 
men been working for eight days and nights up to 
their necks in water in the broiling sun, cutting trees 


and wheeling bricks, and nothinz but jumor pre- 
vailed am them. On the whole it was very for- 
tunate the dam was carried away, as the two barges that 
were swept away from the centre swung around against 
some on the left, and made a fine cushion for the 
vessels, and prevented them, as it afterwards appeared, 
from running on certain destruction. 

Words are uate to express the admiration I feel 
for the abilities of t.-Col. Bailey. This is without 
doubt the feat ever performed. 
Under the best circu ces, a private company would 
not have completed this work under one year, and to an 

= mind the whole thing would have appeared an 
utter impossibility. Leaving out his abilities as an 
eer, the credit he has conferred u: the country, 
saved to the Union a valuable fleet worth near! 
2,000,000. More, he has deprived the enemy of a 
triumph which would have emboldened them to 
on this war a year or two longer, for the intended de- 
parture ot the army was a fixed fact, and there wae 
nothing left for me to do in case that cvent occurred but 
to destroy every part of the vessels, eo that the rebels 
could nothing out of them. The highest honors 
the Government can bestow on Col. Bailey can never re- 
pay him for the services he has rendered to the country. 
Gen. Banks, mally, Iam much indebted for the 
happy manner which he has forwarded this enter- 
prise, giving it his whole attention night and day, 
sleeping while the work was going on, attending 
personally to see that all the requirements of Col. Pailey 
were complied with on the instant. 


The width of the river at the dam was 758 feet, and 
the depth of water from four to six feet. The current 
ran at the rate of ten miles an hour, but in spite of all, 
Col. Bailey raised the depth at the main dam 5 feet 4 
inches, and at the wing dams 1 foot 2 inches, making in 


all 6 feet 63, 

saya: ‘*To Major-Gen. 
the commencement of the 
su of my proposition to save 
the fleet by means of a dam, and whose persevering 
efforts caused its — I desire to return my grate- 
ful thanks. I trust the country will join with the army 
of the Gulf and the Mississippi eq in ding to 
him due praise for his earnest and intelligent efforts in 
their behalf. 


‘*Major-Gen. Banks promptly issued all necessary 
orders, and assisted me his constant presence and 
co-operation. Gen. Dwight (his chief of staff), Col. Wil- 
son and Lieut. Sergeant, fai e-camp, also rendered 
valuable assistance by their personal uttention to our 


“Admiral Porter furnished a detail from his ships’ 
crews, under command of an excellent officer, Capt, 
Langthorne, of the Mound City. All his officers and 
men were constantly employed, and to their extraordi- 
nary exertions, and to the well-known energy and ability 
of the Admiral, much of the success of the undertaking 





is due. 
“IT am also under many obligations to . Pro- 
vost- and Lieut. Williamson, Ordnance Officer 


of Gen. Franklin's staff; to Lieut.-Col. W. B. Kinsey, 
16lst N. Y. Vols.; to Lieut.-Col U. B. Pearsall, 99th 
U. 8. (colored) Infantry, who was my assistant; to Capt. 
> Stein, 16th Ohio Vols.; and to Capts. Harden, 
M and Harper, of 99th U. 8. (colored) Infaniry, 
all of whom exhibited much practical knowledge and 


untiring zeal. 

“ The following is a list of the troops who cunstructed 
dam: Corps, 13th Army Corps, under Ca 
Hut hins; 24th Indiana Vols., Licut. Smout: 23d Wis- 
consin Vols., Licut. Kimball; 29th Maine, Licut.-Col. 
Emerson; 97th U. 8. (colored) Infantry, Col. G. D. 
Robinson ; and detachments from 23d and 29th Wisconsin 
Vols., 27th Indiana Vols., 19th Kentucky, 16th and 234 
Ohio, 24th lows, 77th and 130th Illinois, and other regi- 

ments. 

“ These details worked patiently and enthusiastically 
by day and night, standing waist deep in the water under 
a broiling sun. Their reward is the consciousness of 
having performed their duty as trne soldiers, and they 
deserve the gratitude of tacir countrymen.”’ 


Our Artist has depicted the scene with care, that 
so remarkable a triumph of engineering should not 
be p=ssed over amid the incidenis arising. He 


vu 
acknowlcdges his indebtedness to photographs taken 
by Mesars. McPherson and Oliver. 

The dam on the extreme right of the sketch was made 
of trees, with the brancbes up the stream, laid row above 
row, the alternate rows at right anvles. Next came the 
scows, sunk by means of Liicks, rai iron, Sugar- 
mill machinery, ew. The kit of the dam, connecting 
with the A'ex«ndris shore in the foreground, was made 
of equare 11.be Aled wath iron, etc., and sunk. 


Waeeu a wan happens to speak with 2 cuiser 
in his voico, is it right to think his speech is an wriow- 
minded one? 
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WILLIAM IIUTCHINGS, OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY, NOW OF PENOBSCOT, MAINE. JONAS GATES, OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY, DIED JANUARY 1864. 


1764. THE LAST OF THE HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION. 1864. 
’ TWO CENTENARIAN HEROES OF 


THE REVOLUTION. 
1764—1776—1864. 


| those mad Irish sea rovers who in the early ages laughed 
| at Neptune and ZXolus, and made long voyages from 
\ their island in corrachs or willow boats, covered with 
| hides. They thus reached Iceland under good St. 
Brendan, plundcred the coasts of Scotland, England and, 





As an apposite illustration for a paper issued ' 3 France, and carried on a pleasant trade with their 
so near the anniversary of the birthday of American , 2 = Milesian cousins in Spain. 
4 freedom, we give portraits of two of the last survivors : —— == 25 Bon voyage, Viking Donovan, who, taking all favorable 
of the Revolution, of the men whom Washington led, : = = = : omens, made sail on Sunday afternoon, June 26, amid 
and by whose blood and toil the Declaration of Inde- ==: : = = the greetings of thousands of spectators who broke the 


pendence, now on the lips of grateful millions, became 
a reality and the cornerstone of a great republic. i 
William Hutchings, one of these, was born in York, 
in the county of the same name, in what or was then 
called the District of Maine, subject to the rule of Mas- 
sachusetts. He saw the light in 1764, just at the close 
of the last struggle between the English and the French 
colonies, in which the last were subdued. 
He was but 12 years of age at the commencement of 
the war, and did not of course enter the service till to- 
, wards the close, but he made up by his zeal and courage 
for the short time allowed him to display it. After the 
close of the war he settled in his native district, and 
has seen it become a thriving State. He has voted for 
every President, from hes weg to Lincoln, has seen 
the country pass unscathed through successive wars, 
and now, having outlived a century, would die happy if 
he could see it once more united. 

Jonas Gates, whose portrait we also present, was born 
at Barre, Mass., July 5, 1764, and joined his father, Capt. 
Gates, in the army, when only 14. His father, disabled 
by a severe wound, was compelled to leave the service; 
but his gallant son, desirous of taking his place, enlisted 
and fought steadily on till the independence of his 
country was acknowledged. 

When war was again declared against England Mr. 
Gates came promptly forward and was made 3d Lieute- 
nant in the 3lst Infantry, April 30, 1813. 

After the war he returned to Chelsea, Vermoyt, and 
resided there till after he entered his 100th year, when 
he died amidst his family, Jan. 14, 1864. 


Sabbath stillness by their expressions of satisfaction. 

The Vision is but 165 feet in length, 4 feet 6 inches beam, 
and 2 feet 10 inches depth of hold. She is rigged as a 
hermaphrodite brig, and carries a large quantity of 
canvas. Her tonnage is about a ton and three quar- 
ters. She was launched at the foot of Grand street 
E. R., on the 17th June, and sailed with Capt. J. O 
Donovan, and Mr. Wm. Spencer of Providence, R. L., 
as Captain and crew. A lively dog Toby represents the 
passengers. The only provision for cooking is a lamp, 
the voyagers trusting mainly to corned meats for their 
fare and carrying 55 gallons of water to drink pure and 
in coffee. “ . 

When all was ready Capt. Donovan set his foresail and 
foretopsail and mainsail, and, giving her the jib, she 
was headed for Governor’s Island ‘‘on the wind,” and 
standing close in, he then “tacked ship’ and reached 
over to Whitehall, when he again tacked, heading for 
Bedloe’s Island, and making ome more tack, he stood 
— the bay with a nice breeze, making at least eight 

nots. 

Capt. Donovan intends to make the coast of England 
about Land’s End, and proceed direct to London. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Vision will safely reach 
her destination. Capt. Donovan will be reported from 
time to time by passing vessels: so thit we shall be 
enabled to hear of his progress over the Atlantic. 

The pilot boat Wm. Bell was the first to give tidings 
of her, having passed heron the 28th, 45 miles east of 
Fire Island. 

It requires some nerve for such an undertaking, and 
we hope he will reach London in safety, and show to 
the Englishmen that, although they have sent the largest 
vessel to us, we can let them see that the smallest ves- 
sel can carry the Stars and Stripes across to them. If 
this is succcsstully accomplished, then let her make a 
note of it; for it would not be unlikely, in the event of a 


THE BRIC VISION. 


Viston is not a bad name for one of the most 

i visionary attempts ever made. A brig of one ton regis- ' 
my ter was more of a vision than 2 reality, but most vision- 
ary of all sublunary things is a voyage across the foreign war, that a fleet of our North river sloops might 
Atlantic in such a cockleshell. Yet Capt. Donovan— cross over and trouble her commerce, and perhaps de- 
Donovan sounds Irish—may be @ lincal descendantof stroy her coasting trade. 
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FUN FO.2 rANULY. 


A Yanxexr doctor has contrived to ext.act 
from sausages a powerful tonic, which he says contains 
the whole stren; of the “bark.” He calls it “sul- 
phate of canine.” 


Raruer Henpeckep.—Fancy a man nibbling 
oa sunny side of a barn, for fear his wife 
should see him eat it in the house. 


Tue following dialogue is said to have taken 


place recen' between a married couple on their 
ay bad dear, are you comfortable in that cor- 
ner?” 


** Quite, thank you, my dear.”’ 

od there’s pienty of room for your feet ?”’ 

** Quite sure, love.”’ 

“ And no cold air from the windows by your ear ?”’ 


“Phen, my dest, I'l change places with you.” 


Tue following lately appeared in the Gospel 

Standard: “The bw : A few lovers of gospel 

truth are in want of a minister. One who understands 

, hoth and h , and who would 

willing to employ himself in the same, would receive 

£A0 per year, in addition to what might be raised by the 
friends. Apply,” &c. 





the complete exhaustion of the hero’s own hair, includ- 
ing whiskers and beard, 123 wigs would not have met 


. 


Senim,e at Hat¥ Prroz.—A shopk . 
#@ small town, one day, marked the handk in 
window with the tempting words, “selling at half 
rice.”* after, a lddy who had traded with him 
ore entered the establishment, and having looked at 
the handkerchiefs inquired the " 

“ Sifty cents a piece,”’ replied the shopk 

“Very well,’’ said the lady, “you may do 
fozen.” 

The handkerchiefs were cut off and delivered to the 
lady, who gave the shopkeeper a $3 bill. 

“Beg your pardon, madam, but I~ha—told you the 
Saneepentet were 50 cents apiece; that is $6 per 
dozen.” 

“To be gure ; I understand as much arithmetic as 
that ; $6 is the price: half six is three—that is half 
price. I think they are cheapenough. Good-day, sir.” 

The lady shut the door, The rrr opened his 
eycs. For five minutes he stood still ag a stump, gazing 
vacautly at the window ; biting his lips and looking very 
red, he quietly removed the card pinned to the handker- 
chiefs, and resolved to announce no more goods as se!- 
ling at half price. 


A NAVAL Officer being at sea in a dreadful 
ctorm, his wife was sitting in the cabin with him, and 
filled with alarm for the safety of the vessel, was so 
surprised at his sereaity and composure that she cried 
out: 

“My dear, are you not afraid? How is it possible 
you can be so calm in such a dreadful storm ?’’ 

He rose from his chair, dashed it to the deck, drew 
his sword, and pointing it at the breast of his wife, ex- 
claimed : 

* Aro you afraid?” 

She immediately answered : 

“Ho.” 

“ Why ?” said the officer. 

** Because,” rejoined the wife, “I know this sword is 
in the hands of my husband, and he loves me too well to 
hurt me,”’ 

“Then,” gaid he, “I know in whom I believe, and 
that He who holds the winds in his fists and the waters 
in the Lollow of his hands is my father.’ 


A Goop-Loorrne fellow was arraigned re- 
ccutly before our police-court, charged with having 
gto, “2 &@ watch. It was his first error, and he was ready 
to plu.“ guiity. The judge addressed him in very gentle 
tones, a.“ asked what induced him to commit tho theft, 
The young’ Jnan replied, having been unwell for some 
time, the do, tor advised him to take something, which 
he had accora. ‘Ugly done, ‘The judge was rather ploased 
with the humo.” Of the thing, and asked what hud led 
mi Whe cud’ the prisoner, “I thought if I only had 
the time, that nature would work a cure!” 


Gracr Grreenwoor said, in a late lecture in 
Philadelphia, that she beL‘eved in Henry Ward Beecher 
and Charles Sumner. We Wonder whether Beecher 


and Sumunor are believers in (Wace. 


Jerr. Davis has appointe1 a day of humilia- 
tion and prayer. The rebels have probably yery few 
days of prayer, but great many of Umiliation. 


We presume that Gen. Grant avoids send- 
ing many advices to Washington for fear of getting too 
much advice from it in return. . 


Tats cruel war will not be over till tl‘is cruel 
rebellion is under. 


An Irishman was employed to trim sme 
fruit trees. He went in the morning, and, on roturn‘og 
at noon, was asked if he had completed his work. 

“No,” was the reply, ‘but I have cut them all down 
and am going to trim them in the afternoon.” 


The South should remember that, in Solo- 
mon’s time, she was the false mother who wished the 
child divided. 


A mruirany leader shouldn’t be all head or 
all heart. He should be at least half pluck. 


Tre last joke at the expense of the French 
Society for the Protection of Animals is to the following 
eficct: A countryman armed with an immense cub, 
presents himsclt betore the President of the Socicty, 
and claims the first prize. He is asked to describe tle 
act of humanity on which he founds his claim. 

«I saved the life of a wolf,’’ replicd the countryman, 
“TI might have easily killed him with this bludgeon ;” 
and he swung the weapon in the air to the intense dis- 
conifort of the President. 

«But where was the wolf?” inquired the latter ; 
«what had he dene to you?” 

*- He had just devoured my wife,’’ was the reply. 

The President reflected an instant, and then said : 

“My friend, I am of opinion that you have been 
sufficiently rewarded.” 


In tot Wrone Pew.—At a railway share- 
holders’ meeting, held in London the other day, a 
_ gentleman attended, and would insist upon making a 
very long speech, which he did. The chairman, when 
he nag concluded, quietly asked the orator if he had 
done. 
“Yes, sir, quite,”” was the indignant reply of the 
seated man. 
“You will consequently permit me to answer you, 


me up a 


“Oh, certainly, if you can; but I defy you to do 
ati’ 


“Well, then,” said the chairman, calmly, and with 
exceedingly measured voice, looking round the room, 
“TI think I can do so ; I think I can do it to the satisfac- 
tion of yourselfi—I think I can do it to the satisfaction 
af all present—by informing you that you are in the 
wreng room, and addressing the wrong company. 
‘The brilliant speech you made should have been de- 
livercd at No. 6, first floor.” 


Tnr Newburyport Herald proposes to change 
Byron's cynical lines : 
**Seck roses in December, grain in chaff, 
Iiclieve a woman or an epitaph—”’ 
dhus io suit the times: 
Scek roses in December, grain in chaff, 
Believe a woman or the—telegraph. 


Apropos of the Russians—a pretty young 
Russian demoiselle must be a Muscovy duck. 





LITERARY ECOTISM. 


It. Crema Varn told us recently an interest- 
ing anecdote of Dorat, which you must let me repeat to 
you, as I am talking of selfishness: 
“There was in the last century a poet named Barthe, 
They still play one of his comedies: ‘Les Fausses Con- 
* He was a friend of the poet Dorat. The 
latter, while yet young, died exhausted by every passion 
of debauchery and wit. There was nothing around his 
deathbed but faded roses, old billet-douz, echoless ele- 
= misery, desertion, destitution. A decayed actress 
t watch 7 pillow stuffed with thorns; even the 
fire scarce flickered on the hearth. Oh, mise 
desolation! How true are the words of the Psalmist: 
* Woe unto them that laugh!’ Nevertheless, a man—it 
was Barthe—made his in this solitude and 
silence; he had a huge of paper under hisarm. The 
a man said: ‘Ah, itis you! Welcome! You, of all 
the friends I had are the only one who has come to bid 
me farewell—and yet my chamber is not so far from 
Café Procope!’ 


“ Barthe unrolled his manuscript and said: ‘Let me 


fr 


read you, friend Dorat, my new comedy in verse; it is 
entitled ‘The Egoist, or the Selfish Fellow.’ I am per- 
The invalid 


on till he reached the end. After he had ccased to read, 
he waited, full sure that his work would be succcssful, 
for the invalid’s a Ly arse Dorat said to him with 
3 Crug Takce: ‘Adi, trey rcv, accsre f© your 
Egoist; depict him coming to read a comedy t» ‘iis 
dying friend, and going away after having drank the 
last glass of the dying man’s infusion.’ 80 saying, he 
turned his face to the wall, and gave up his petty, frivo- 
lous soul, and his worthless mind. ‘Oh! the egoist 
and envious wretch!’ exclaimed B::the, as he quitted 
the death-chamber, and went to carry his comedy to the 
P ” 








Tue Friest Strrme Crocx.—In the time of 
Alfred the Great the Persians imported in Europe a 
machine which presented the first rudiments of a 
striking clock. It was brought as a prescnt to Charle- 
magne from Abdellah, King of by two monks of 
Jerusalem, in the year 800. Among other presonts, 
says Eginhart, was a horol: of brass wonderfully con- 
structed by some sochanians artifice, in which the 
course of the 12 hours ad sydram vertebatur, with 
as many little brass balls, which at the close of each 
hour ped down on a sort of bells ben » and 
sounded the end of the hour. There also 12 

of horsemen, who, when the 12 hours were con- 
Mood. pen, anh soteraing aquin thas to wiahows 
open, and ro n at ows 
after them. It is to be remembered that was 
an eye-witness of what is here described, and that he 
pA abbot, a skilful ct, and learned in the 
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OVER ATL COMPETITORS. 





CHICHEERING cw Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and 


Upright Piancfortes, 





THALBERG'S 


CERTIFICATH: 


‘Since my arrival in America I have constantly used the Pianos of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and I can 
only repeat that which I have so often said before: The instruments are the best I have seen in the United 
8. THALBERG.” 


States, and will compare favorably with any I have ever 


known, 





Warerooms, 652 Broadway, N. ¥., 





Seaside Summer Resort 


FAIRFIELD HOUSE, FAIRFIELD, CONN. This 
favorite and splendid Summer Resort was opened fo: 
visitors—cither transient or pormanent—on the Ist of 
May. The house is new and handsomely furnished— 
has all modern improvements—is lighted with gas 
throughout. The Beach for Bathing is the finest on 
the Sound. There is good fishing and elegant drives. 


Parties making early arrangements tor the season will 
be taken on favorable terms. 
000 P. D. CARRIQUE. 





WESTWARD HO! 
A HOME AND INDEPENDENCE 
FOR ONIY s50 


TO CITIZENS, FOREIGNERS EMIGRATING WEST- 
WARD, OR THOSE DESIRING TO INVEST. 
THE MISSOURI CITY ASSOCIATION 

AND MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
Lands are now in market. DOLLARS per share; 
each share entitles the holder to one Track in the Com- 


pany’s lands, embracing Building, Lots and Farms, of 
40, 60 and 80 acres each, which are located at, 


osep! yable at 
time of Subscribing, and the remaining FORTY DOL- 
LARS on the delivery of Warranted Deed. MAPS and 
full and reliable information obtainable at the Law Offi- 
cos of Messrs. RICE & SWIFT, Solicitors for the Cor- 
poration, No, 200 Broadway, New York city, or sent to 
any address on application. Post Office Box No. 5368, 
B. F. LEWIS, Secretary. 456-9 


MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company 


No. 31 Nassau Strect, New York, 
Opposite the Post Office. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation over 
$1,500,000. 


The triennial dividend of profits of this company has 
resulted in a bonus or acidition to a policy of more than 
50 per cont. on the whole premium paid. 

The dividends are paid in the life-time of the assured, 
thus aiding them to pay future premiums. 


POLICIES are made incontestable after five years from 
date, for or on account of crrors, omissions and mis- 
statements in the application, except as to age. 

ANNUITIES are granted on favorable terms, 


HEN AY STORES, President. 


Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ass’t. Sec. 
453-5-7-9 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


“ Album Gems.”—Something New, Ga 
and Fancy. The most desirable Cards ever published— 
including the French Dancing Girl; Venus Sporting 
with Love; Bedtime; Bombarding Charleston ; ing 
the 290, etc., etc. Price only 8 cents each, or $1 for the 
set of 15 choice cards. 

G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher, 
221 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


The Greatest Thing of the Times. 


Send for one of E. J. Bourgeois & Co.’s Jewelry 
Catalogues, which contains the most extensive list of 
Jewelry at lower prices than have ever yet been offered 
to the American public. 

N. B.—Catalogues sent free on application. Great in- 
ducements to Agents. 

E. J. BOURGEOIS & CO., 
Dealers in Jewelry, 
239 North Second St., Phila. 

















459-62 


Y | bug! 


246 Washington Street, Boston. 





HOSTETTER’S 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


REINFORCE NATURE.—After having blundered in 


the dark for ages, the world at last to understand 
that the human system cannot resist or throw off the 
attacks of disease through the agency of depleting medi- 
cines. Strength of constitution, strength of nerve, 
strength in the whole physical o on—these are 
the only safeguards against the morbid elements which 
continually surround us. The exhausting heats of 
summer drain away the vital vigor which is the only 
security for health, and those who are not aware of the 
necessity for recruiting their bodily powers at this sea- 
son do not understand, philosophically, the laws of 
their own being. The great Tonic upon which experi- 
ence has —_ the public to rely, as a means of invigo- 
rating, reguiating and protecting all the iim t 
f the body, is HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED 
STOMACH BITT. and there is no season of the year 
when this inestimable in rant is more useful than 
now. In the crowded city, in unhealthy regions where 
Intermittent and Bilious Fevers prevail, in fact, wher- 
ever men are congregated, whether in © or small 
numbers, the necessity for a pure Tonic an 
existe, and. Hosrettrer’s Brrrers in a a 
nounced the purest and the best in the known wo: 
Sold by all Druggiste and Family Grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY 





HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrapura, Pa. 
New Yor« Orrice, 59 CepaR STREET. 





WANTEO! WANTED! 


Dr. Briggs’s Golden Ounguent. 


WHY? BECAUSE IT has proved to give satisfaction 
to Thousands. The Golden Onguent will force a full set 
of Whiskers or Moustaches in five weeks, and no Hum- 
Also Hair on Bald Heads in six wecks (4@~-War- 
ranted). Testimonials of thousands. By mail, two 


} 
packages for $1, —- free. Address 
459-60 PROF. ©. BRIGGS, Chicago, Tl. 


Matrimony--Why every man should 
marry. Why every woman shculd marry. All may 
marry to know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical .dviser, by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 pages. 
Mailed in sealed envelope on receipt of 25 cts. Address 
' 12 White Street, New York. 











$100 per Month. Active and reliable 
Agents in the Army and everywhere else, in the most 
lucrative business known. Honorable and no risk. 





Address or apply to 
457-67 T. & H. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Government Loan 





This Loan is authorized by Act of Congress 
of March 8th, 1864, which provides for its REDEMP. 
TION IN COIN, at any period not less than ten or more 
than forty years from its date, at the pleasure of the 
Government. 


Until its Redemption, five per cent. interest 
is to be paid semi-annually IN COIN. 

Subscriptions to the Loan are roccived by the 
National Banks in United States notes or in such cur- 
rency or other funds as are taken by them on deposit 
at par. 

Its Exemption from State or Local Tax- 


ation adds {rom one to three per cent. per annum tc 
ite value. 


The Rate of Interest on this loan, although L:\: 
five per cent. in coin is as much greater in currency a: 
the difference between the market value of currency 
and gold. 

As a Rule, the five per cent. specie securities o/ 
all solvent governments are always par or above, ar 
currency now funded in the National Loan, will be 
worth its face in gold, besides paying a regular and 
liberal percentage to the holder, 


The authorized Amount of this Joan is Two 
Hundred Million Dollars. The amount of subscriptions 
reported to the Treasury at Washington, is over 


$70,000,000. 


Subscriptions will be received by the 
TREASURER OF THE Untrep States at Washington, 
and the Assistant TREASURERS at New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and by the 
First National Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall Street. 
Second National Bank of N. Y., 23d St. and Broadway. 
Third National Bank of N. Y., 5 Nassau St, 

Fourth National Bank of N. Y., 27 and 29 Pine St. 
Fifth National Bank of N. Y., 338 Third Ave. 

Sixth National Bank of N. Y., 6th Av. and Broadway. 
Ninth National Bank of N. Y., 363 Broadway. 

Tenth National Bank of N. Y., 240 Broadway. 
Central National Bank of N. Y., 71 Duane St. 
National Exchange Bank of N. Y., 184 Greenwich St. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
which are depositaries of Public money, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 


throughout the country (acting as agents of the Na- 
tional Depositary Banks), will furnish further inform. 
ation on application, and 


AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


457-8 
& 


SELF 
Eee FORA SEWING i acHINES, 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 


No Machine complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
directions, sent by mail. For sale for ail Machines, «| 
the inventor’s headquarters, WILCOX & GIBBS’S Sew. 
— ome Office, 508 Broadway, New York. 

1-63 D. BARNUM. 
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GOURAUYD'’S 


Italian Medicated Soap, 


It is well known—cures Tan, Freckles, Pimples 
Eruptions, Prickly Heat, Sallowness, Salt Rheum, 
Chaps, Chafes and all cuticular deformities. 

GovuRravup’s PoupRE SuBTILE uproots hair from low 
foreheads or any part of the body, warranted, $1. 

Gouravup’s Lity Wuuire for flushed red faces. 

Govuraup’s Liquip VEGETABLE RovuGE. 

* Govrnavup’s Ham Dye and numerous toilet acces- 
sories, found at the old established Depot of 
DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 
453 Broadway. 

Also of Batzs, 129 Washington Street, Boston; Urua™, 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia; Keyser, Pittsburg, 
CALLENDER, Philadelphia; H. D. Rosrmson, Portland, 
and Druggists generally. 





C. S. Sea, M. D., Baltimore, 35 years 
Professor of Female Therapeutics. 
465-63 Important Cards Free. 





Mow READY. 


THE RECORD 


or 


PARIS, LONDON 


NEW YORK FASHIONS, 


SPRING No., 1864. 


WITH THE LARGEST COLORED PLATE 


Ever given in any Publication. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Ladies, Dressmakers, &c., can obtain this invaluablo 
Fashion Record of any Newsdealer. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO BECURE GOOD JEWELLERY AT 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES; CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, e 
GENTS’ PIN 


To be tied ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 

to be paid for until you know ao 

Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 

what you can have for $1, cad ot Ge come Goes 
containing full list and particulars, 

Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


to 
in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 
The 10th Army 


Corps Badge, 


in Solid Silver, $1 50; 
. Also all 












| Badges now worn, by 
= the single one, 100 or 
1,000. Send for a Cir- 





Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 25 Ann &t., N. Y. 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


Published for the benefit and as a warning, and a 
caution to young men who suffer from Nervous De- 
ty, Premature Decay, etc.; supplying at the same 
time the means of Self-Cure. By one who has cured 
himself, after being put to great expense through medi- 


cal im tion uackery. By inclosing a reo 
SFarees, enveli ingle copies may be of the 
author, NA’ YF. Eeq., Bedford, Kings 
County, N. ¥. 000 





If you want to Bnow 


A little of eve relating to the human system, 
pes — , otc., read revised and enlarged 
on 0! 


MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 


Among the many subjects treated in this work are 
the following: Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Scro Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Piles, Liver 
snd Philosophy of Digestion, Constipation, Rupture, 
3alt Rheum, Cancer, sis, Diseases of the Heart, 
Ne . How to Recover the Sight and throw aside 
Spectacles, The Curious Marriage Customs of the World, 
Philosophy of yy Philosophy of Childmark- 
ng, &@ pter for the Married, and a thousand things 
of value to the married and single never written be- 
fore, making, altogether, a curious book for curious 
people, and a good book for every one. 400 pages; 100 
dlustrations. Contents tables sent free by mail to all 
applicants, or the book forwarded by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of $1 50. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, 1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


DISTILLED DEW 


Beautifies the Complexion and renders the Skin Clear, 
Soft and Smooth. Sold by all Druggists. 
000 Depot, 718 Broadway. 











Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Mioustaches ? 


MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
pap a e skin. en mpm 2 y mail, post free, 

any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Pho ph Cards for. Gentlemen.— 
Samples and Catalogues sent for 25 cents.. Enclose an 
envelope with your own name and address. 

D. HEMMETTE, 581; Liberty St., N. Y. 


Wanted Everywhere, good reliable 
Agents, for a pleasant, jegitimate” lively business—per- 
manent cmployment, and extra liberal inducements. 
Catalogue, with full particulars, sent free on application. 

Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
° 14 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


Attention, Company! 


CLARK’S ONGUENT.—A Powerful Stimulant. Each 

acket warranted to produce a full sct of Whiskers or 
Soustecbes in Six Weeks upon the smoothest face, 
without stain or injury to the skin. Any person using 
this Onguent and finding it not as represented (by in- 
forming me of the fact), can have their money returned 
to them at any time within three months from day of 
purchase. Price $1. Sent sealed and postpaid to any 
address on receipt of the money. Address 

A. C. CLARK, 

P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 








458-70 








Beautiful Artificial Moustaches 50 cts- 
and $1 each; five for $2, Whiskers $3. Send stamp 
for Circular. Address 

CO. W. PHILA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beauty.—Hunt's White Liquid Enam- 
el, prepared by Madame Rachel Leverson, the cele- 
brated Parisian Ladies’ Enameler. It whitens the 
skin permanently, giving it a soft, satin-like texture, 
and imparts a freshness and transparency to the com- 
plexion which is quite natural, without injury to the 
skin. It is also warranted to remove Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, Sunburn, etc. Sent by mail, free from ob- 
servation, on receipt of price, 50 cents. Address 

HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 8t., 
and 41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 








Of you want a First-Rate Glee Book 


Obtain “THE MUSICAL LYRA,” containing New and 
Sparkling Glees, Trios, Serenades, Chants, Four-Part 
Songs, Choruses, Operatic Selections, Hymns, Tunes 
and Sacred Anthems—decidedly the best book of its 
class. Price $1 25, on receipt of which it will be sent 
postpaaid. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 
Stereoscopic Views and Cartes de Visite. 
1,000 different kinds. Send stamp for a Catalogue 
000 VICTOR DELAPO, 80 Nassau 8t., N. ¥, 
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F'UOURN ITORE: 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(ORMERLY OU. P. DEGRAAP), 


Mo. 87 BOWERY, NEW Yorn=z. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Ohrystie Street—making it 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 
They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock consists, 
in part, of 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 
Mahogany and Walnut, Parlor and Chamber Furniture: 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT woi":, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a large stock; 
ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


Tucke:’s New Style Patent Spring B 2 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented. 





Do not Fail to Get, ony our way to 
the Boat or Car, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY, 1864. 


Such an array of Fashions and Fashion intelligence was 
never given in Summer. 


The Colored Steel Double Page 


of Fashions is unequalled. 


A FOUR-PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


etc. Cuffs, Skirts, Waists, Children’s Dresses, 
Coiffures, Bathing Dresses in 
great variety. 


FULL SIZED PATTERN OF A JACKET 


FOR HOME WEAR. 


CONTENTS: 


The Doctor’s Wife.—By Mise M. E. Braddon. 
Cousin Dora. 

The Story of thé Clown’s Daughter. 

Bracken Hollow. 

Red and White. 

The Two Fingers. 

The Poo! under the Beeches. 

Circumstantial Evidence. 


With a selection of Fine Art Pictures, Social Sketch 





EMPLOYMENT 
AT YOUR OWN HOMES. 


Thousands can realise $100 w No utensils re- 
uired except those found in every household; proiits 
00 per cent.; demand staple as fiour. It is the greatest 

discovery of the age. Full particulars sent on receipt 
of two stamps for return e. Address 
. Cc. MUNRO BROWN, 74 Bleecker 8t., N. Y. 


Literary Agency, Established in 1842. 
jay A yey has, for a than 20 years past, been 
e habit of reading and preparing manuscripts for 
the Press. At first this labor was Gane of hindnees, and 
performed gratuitously. But it became so burden- 
some, and absorbed so much time, that a small charge 
in the nature of a preliminary fee became necessary. 
This fee, not exceeding $25, and generally less, com- 
pensated both for a careful and critical perusal of a 
work in manuscript, and the offering of it, if approved, 
to publishers. 

The subscriber continues to receive and read manu- 
scripts in the same manner, giving his candid opinion 
concerning them, and arranging for their printing and 
publication, when desired to do so. He makes his 
charges as small as possible, since his chief object is to 
aid and benefit authors. 

In all cases letters of advice should be forwarded by 
mail, while manuscripts are sent, prepaid, either 
through the Post Office or by express, legibly addressed, 

PARK BENJAMIN, 75 West 45th st., N. ¥. 


Cooley’s Cabinet Printing Office 
FOR on ee AND 


Merchants, Bankers, Teachers, 
Amateurs, etc., etc., 


=) And warranted to print in the 
best manner. Send for Circular. 


J. G. COOLEY, 
Spruce St., N. Y 














Comic Illustrations, etc., etc. 


rank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine 
Is the freshest, most racy and charming of the 
monthlies, and in point of illustration 
has never been approached. 


Buy a Number and be Convinced ! 
FRANK LESLIE, 


5387 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


=, Gray’s Patent Molded 
‘OLLARS. The only Collars 
shaped to fit the neck with a 
rerfect curve free from angles or 
breaks. The turn-over style is 
THE ONLY COLLAR MADE 











the cravat, rendering the sur- 
face next the neck perfectiy 
smooth and free from those 
puckers which in all other turn- 
down collars 60 chafe and irri- 
tate the neck. EVERY COL- 
: LAR is stamped ‘“ GRAY’S 
PATENT MOLDED COLLAR.” Sold by all retail deal- 
ers in Men’s Furnishing Goods. ‘The trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO., 
81 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. 8. LOWREY & CO., 37 Warren st., N. Y. 


VAN DEUSEN, BOEHMER & CO., 
627 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HODGES, BROS., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore. 
WALL, STEPHENS & CO., 
$22 Pennsylvania Av., Washington. 
LEAVITT & BEVIS, cor. Fifth and Vine Sts., Cinn. 
J. VON BORRIES & CO., 434 Main St., Louisville. 
A. FRANKENTHAL & BRO., No. 6 Main St., St. Louis. 
BRADFORD, BROS., Milwaukee. 
WEED, WITTERS & CO., 7 to 13 Tchoupitoulas St., N. O 
4560 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Jurics 3 and 4) at the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


LONDON, 1862; 

At the Great International Exhibition at 
Hamburg, July, 1863, Received the 
Highest Prize Medal for its Great 
Delicacy as an Article of Food. 





Collars! 


Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. SEND 
FOR A PAMPHLET, WITH 50 RECEIPTS, which will 
be furnished on application by letter or otherwise to 


WM. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton &t., N. Y. 
Broker's Stock of Unredeemed Goods, 


consisting of a variety of rich and valuable goods, such 
as Gold and Silver Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold 
Chains, Gold Jewelry of every description, Dress Goods, 
Shawls, Parasols, Scarfs, Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 
Photograph Albums, and a variety of other articles 


valned from 75 cents to $200 each, for sale at one dollar 
for each article. Any person sending 25 cents we will 
inform them in advance what article they will receive 
Any article ordered, if it does not prove as described 
we will refund the money. For further particulars 
address ANDREWS & CO., 

458-9 108 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


having the patented space for, 








MATRIMONIAL FAVORS 


BRIDAL SETS, BRIDAL GARNITURES, BRIDES- 
MAIDS’ SETS, OSTRICH FEATHERS 
AND PARIS PLOWERS, 


At TUCKER'S, 759 Broadway. 





=x. Ww. BENICZ4HY, 


AT HIS WELL-KNOWN 


PHOTOCRAPH CALLERY, 
No. 2 New Chambers Street, 


Has now increased facilities to take Cartes de Visite, as 
well as other Photographs, in the best style. Notwith- 
standing the increase in price of different materials, the 
charges are the same and the quality the best. 


Card Pictures $1 50 per doz.—8 for ¢1. 
Card Vignettes $3 per doz. 
ge Size Photographs, 2 for $1. 


All other Photographs up to life size colored in oil or 
water at the most reasonable prices. 


aS Particular attention given to Copying Cards or 
Ambrotypes into Large Photographs. The smallest or 
most defaced picture can be, by the aid of his experi- 
enced artists, copied into a handsome photograph. 
Every attention paid to visitors wishing to examine the 
specimens. 


HOWARD’S SWEAT PROOF 





mn 


a 
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Soldiers’ Money Belts, 


WITH COMPARTMENTS FOR 


Photographs, Greenbacks and Letters. Every soldicr 
can have onc sent to him by return mail (postage paid), 
by sending $2 to the 
HOWARD BELT CO., 436 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sutlers, Agents and Pecdlars wanted in every Camp, 
Hospital and City. 
N. B.—The Trade li? 


rally dealt with. 
MADAME DENEDICT’S 
Millinery & Dressmaking Establishment 
Is now replete with 
EVERY IMPORTED NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 
12 WAVERLEY Piacr, New York. 

The Great Money-Dxking Article. 
Everybody needs it. Agents o lliers can make $10 
aday. Sample, with particulars, sent free by mail, for 
25 cents. Address 


000 E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


(Fal A MONT TI !—I want Agents at $60 a month, 
) 


expenses paid, to sell my Lverlasting Pen- 
cus, Urient i ers, and 13 other articles. 15 Cir- 
culars free. JOUN F. LOUD, Biddeford, Me. 
452-64 








75,000 Watches, Chains, éc. 


WOoRTE $400,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to valu 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1; and at the same time 
= our Circular containing full lists of articles and par- 
ents, which we want in every 

ent and Town in the country. 

Certificates can be ordered for $1; thirteen for 
$2; thirty-five for $5; and one hundred for $12. . 
Address A. C. CLARE, 

450-62 P. O. Drawer 118, Albany, N. Y. 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
American People, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to the 
Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous 
Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting of the 
Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes of Pal- 
ae Vp eae ot mye and Digestion. 

, not to send two red stamps and obtain this 
book. Address . 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute; 
and P. cian for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth Street, Troy, N. Y. 449-61 








French Noto Papers, Seale 
, 7 Everdcil's, $02 Broadway Duane “= 
|, Everde , COr, 
For Srocimene by mail, sand 5 conta, 





<p, ve . 
sychomancy:”—Siow either sex ma 
fascinate and gain 3 love, coufiderce, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental uirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, ets., freo by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a «uide to the unmaried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copics already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Pubiishers, Philadelphia. 


THE COMIC PAPER OF AMERICA 


a 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN, 
FOR AUCUST, 


zis NOW OvuT, 
CONTAINING THE GREAT CARTOONS or rue DAY. 








THE WAR OF THE GIANTS; 


OR, 
“= 
THE PIGMINS OF EUROPE 


THE TENDER-HEARTED BUTCHERS 
The Fair Girl of Washington 








With numerous other hits at the iimes—besides SIX- 
TEEN PAGES of the finest Humorous Writings of the 
age, with Comic Romances, Pocms, Western Stories, &c. 


Price only 10 Cents. 


$10 AGENTS $10 


And Dealers. Something New. Union Burner for 
Kerosene Lamps. Inilelible Pencil, Egyptian Cement, 
Magic Tobacco Box, and 20 more Novel and Useful 
Articles. Send stamp for Circular. 

8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











FRANK LESLIE'S 


Unrivalled Publications 


Frank Leslie's Lady's Magazine an? 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. The best Family Mayax!:.0 
published. The reading portion is the cream of co. 
temporary English literature. The Dlustrations arm 
unsurpassed in number and exccution, 

In FASHIONS it has no equal or competitor—no lady 
can dispense with it. Terms, $3 per annum. 


Prank Leslie's Ten Cont Montily,— 
the Ledger of the Magazines, full of brilliant storics and 
other Illustrated maticr. $1 pcerannum; 10 cts. a No, 


Prank Leslie's Illustrirte Zeitung,—the 
only German Illustrated paper in the country. $$3 50 
per annum. 


Frank Leslie's Lady's Illustrated Al-« 
MANAC, a very valuable and attractive work. Price 
25 centa. 


R. R. R. R.—Rich Rare and Racy Reading. Free 
forastamp. Address BANNER, Liinsdale, N. H. 











Z ‘ y ws i 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
60 per cent. premium paid for prizes. Ioformation 
furnished. Highest price paid for Doublocus and all 
kinds of Gold and Silver 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


No. 16 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


{Jozy 16, 1864. 








A NEW NOVEL 
By Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 


BEADLE & CO., Publishers, 
118 William Street, N. Y. 








For Hardening & Invigorating the Gums. 


Clefnsing, Beautifying and Prese the Teeth, 
and Bwectoning the Breath; the most con- 
venient, efficac and beneficial article for the Teeth 
the has —. . 
Sold ggiste and Fancy Goods dealers every- 
- cents per bottle. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 


218 Greenwich 8t., N. ¥. 


harem Gold Pen Co. 


Manufacturers of GOLD PENS and PENCIL CASES 
of every description. 

Sole manutaciurers of the celebrated ANGULAR 
NIBBED PEN. 

AGENTS WANTED throughout the Country. Extra 
inducements offered. 

e discounts made to the Trade. 
for our descriptive Circular. 
AMERICAN GOLD PEN CO., 
200 Broadway, N. Y. 


.BRIDGEWATER PAINT 











Ground in Oil in six drab shades for Villas, Cottages, 
Roofs, etc., etc. : 
o RB, REYNOLDS, Agent, 74 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


¥ from Specifi -¢- both oe 

’ c causes, soxes—new 
¥ pi B~ EF. A rts of the HOWARD 
ABSOCIATION—sent in letter cuecienee, free 
of charge. DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, 
Howard Association, No, 2 South Ninth Street, Phila- 














The only enamelicd “‘Turn-over” Collar made in 
metals, Sond $1 for a “Turn-over,” or 75 cents fora 
“Choker,”’ to C. H. WHILING, 66 Fine Gisest, H. ¥., 
and receive it by return mail. 





WM. KNABE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF GOLD MEDAL 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


Certificates of Excel- 
lence from Thalberg, 
Gottschalk, Strakosch, 
G. Satter, and other 
leading artists. Every 
Instrument warranted 
for five years. 

Price lists promptly 
WM. ENABE & CO. 





sent on application. 
457-690 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE ARMY ! 


Hereavter wo will scnd, penpals, any of our PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS oridcred by soldiers for themselves 
or friends, giving an Album of the full value of the 
money scnt. 

Our Albums have the reputation of being superior to 
all others in beauty and rabilily, and range in price 
from 60 conte to $50. Gur Catalogue of 


CARD PHOTOCRAPHS 
Now embraces about 6,000 Officers Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Actors, copies of Works of Art, &c. Cata- 
logue sent on receipt of stamp. 


Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views. 
Our assortment of these is very extensive, including a 
great variety of views of the present War. Catalogue 
sent on receipt of stamp. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of ae Materials. 


WHAT TO DO | 


AND 


How To po it 


Take an Agency for our Popular Books—buy at Wholc- 
sale, scl) at Retail, and save the profits. Full particulars 
sont on receipt of stamp, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 





458-60-2-40 





459-620 





" Agents Wanted.— $60 per Month guar- 
antecd. For Terme and Specimens address with stamp, 
459-640 L. L. LUDD & CO., New York, 


-‘«s PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN MEDALS 


Of every description, now ready in Pin and Medal. 
Trade orders solicited and promptly filled at Factory 
prices. Wholesale Dopo 
CA. iP AIGN a co., 
° 36 Broadway, N. Y. 


'STAMMERING. 


Cured by Bates’s Agolieness, For yy Pamph 
H. 0. L. MEARS & 





) t, &e., address 
tv i Street, N. ¥. 


, 277 eat 





rcgiiet 





TRUE FOR ONCE. 


Lanovurp Swett (who can’t get a seat)—" I wish I was a soldier, 
Wounvep Soipizr—“ I dare say you do, you coward, for you wouldn't 


home from the wars.” 
to go—that’s sure.” 





$15 PER DAY $165 


GUARANTEED TO ALL AGENTS who sell our wp grett Five New 
Eatra 


and Wi Size Stationery Prize 
Packages ; $25 CAN BE MADE in a few hours by Smart 
Agents. Every Dollar invested more 


such as Paper, Envelopes, Pencils, Pens, Pen 
iene, Distiens, wings, es’ Paris Fashion 
Plates, Designs for Needlework, Household Com: ons, 
Parlor Gam: Pocket Calendars for’1864, 


es, Keepsakes, 
Letter Writers’ Instructors, Valuable Recipes, Many 
nor Ss to get Rich, YanxxE Notrons, Fancy Articles, 
, &c., &c. Sales imm 


reat New Circulars for 1586, containing 
jum inducements free. 
RICKARDS & OO., 102 Nassau Street, New 
° 


BALLOU'S 
PATENTED 
FRENCH 


YOKE SHIRTS 
Warranted to FIT, 
and to be 





for the same QUAL- 
ITIES and MAKE 
than those of an 
other Shirt Hous 
in this city. 


Circular contain- 
ing drawings and 
: prices sont free. 

For sale by all the principal dealers throughout 
the United States. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, N. Y. 











Wheeler & Wilson's ee Premium 





nate Sanatniakon 


454-90 625 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 trues, mailed to any address for 35 cts. 
Four of ditte rent powers for $1. Address 

0000 F. L. DOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





EDCE’S FIREWORKS! 


Wholesale and Retail. 
DEPOT, No. 424 BROADWAY. 








FIRE CRACKERS, ROMAN CANDLES, 
SKY ROCKETS, TORPEDOES, 
FLOWER POTS, SAXON WIHEFLS, 
CHINA FLYERS, PIN WHEELS, 
BENGOLAS, TRIANGLES, 
FLYING PIGEONS, MINES, 
TOURBILIONS, OR TABLE ROCKETS, 
SCROLLS, VERTICAL WHEELS, 
SMALL EXITIBITION PIECES, 
DLUVE LIGHTS, SERPENTS, 
GRASS HOPPERS, BALLOONS, 
LANTERNS, JOSTICK, cte., etc. 





FREMONT 
CAMPAIGN MEDAL! 


GEN. FREMONT 
} FOR PRESIDENT. 
Send in your orders 
at once. 
TERMS: 


Single Medal. .50 cts. 
Per Doz.......$4 60- 





Munro’s 10 Cent Novels! 


They are No. 1. The Hunters.—2. The Trapper’s Re- 
treat.—3. The Patriot Highwayman.—4. The Hunted 
Unionist.—5. The Track of Fire.—6. The Man-Eaters,.— 
7. Charlotte Temple.—8. The Death Face.—9. The In- 
dian Slayer.—10. The Tiger of the Ocean.—11. The Hun- 
ter’s Triumph.—12. The Ocean Rovers.—13. The Tory 
Outwitted.—14, Zeke Sternum, the Lion- Hearted Scout, 
—15. The Scourge of the Seas. —16. The Captive Maiden. 
—17. Long-Legged Joe. Those books are for salo by 
all News Agents, and sent postpaid on receipt of price 
—Ten cents each. 

° GEORGE MUNRO, 137 William 8t., N. Y. 
A@ 8, call or send 30 cents for Specimen of 

kinds of Album Gem Cards in 7 Oil Colors. 
26 cts. for a Correct Likeness of LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT. 
ane NEW YORK AGENCY, 37 & 39 Nassau-s.t, N. Y. 








American Swiss and English Watches 
in superior styles and quality of cases. Orders from 
the Trade or Army, (large or —_ promptly and faith- 
~—_ attended to. Established 20 years. 

T. B. BYNNER, | 135 Broadway, N. Y 





CREAT 
TRIUMPH ! 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 71 and 73 Fourteenth St, N. Y., 


Were awarded a First Prize Medal at the late 
Great International Exhibition, London. There were 
two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the 
world entered for competition. 


The Special Correspondont of the N. Y. Times says: 


“ Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point than that 
of any European maker.” 0000 


GREAT CHANCE 
TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents can make $10 to $20 a day selling our cele- 
brated PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. We have 
every varic ty, to suit the tastes of all; retail for 25 cts. 
each. A Splcandid GOLD OR SILVER WATCH pre- 
sented free to cach Agent; $15 capitalonly required to 
obtain 100 Packages and a fine Silver Watch. Alro, 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. $10 invested will 
yield $5v. Send for Circulars. Mailed free. 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 
Prize Package and Engraving Warchouse, 
°o 36 and 38 Beekman Street, NV. Y 











° 424 4 Broadway. 





‘Use of Tobacco, in all its forms, Cured 
Conn. |e 


and Pagvevrr™. ©-~* alarofree. Address 
449-61lo . 2 . ‘SON, New Haven, 


Corns and Bunyons. 


Their Cause, Prevention and Cure. Fully explained in 
the Great Work just published by Dr. MERKIFIELD. 
Mailed everywhere for 25 conts. Address 

. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





3 aro. 3! 


4 Spas Rom Gold-Plated W. 
Small a Cut 


Bize, 
Ue Paglish lovements,"” and Correct Timekeeper,: 
sent free, — ee 
A BIL WATOH, same as above, single one, by 
mail, $7. Specially adapted to the Anmy. 
iss ALGERINE sis 
OB OFFICER'S WATCH. 
A SUPERB “ EXTRA DOUBLE GOLD-PLATED” 


ie 


“* Warranted one Son” al 
and is a perfect imitation of 


4 $100 Gold Watch used by the 
British Army Officers. 
Sent free, by mail, in Elegant Morocco Case, for 


only $18. 

Leslie’s Tilustrated Ne of Feb. 20 says 
ofthe “ Timek " of iit is & novelty here, 
and an imi! on of the celebrated timekeeper so much 
in use am itish army officers, and is cal- 


Address CHAS. P. NORTON & =. Importers, 
88 and 40 Street, N. Y. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


SENT EVERYWHERE 
By MAILorEXPRESS 


for Shirts. 
and drawings ryote y er tt 
sent free everywhere. 











Bites Hoe ce and comfort of lin been 
England for the last two years in erence to 
any other collar, as they are ed in one 
minute with as 

To Ry! en and Travellers the: are invaluable. 


cents each; sent by post to an part of the 
Union on the receipt of 90 cents. , 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
AGcsnTs WANTED in every Town in the Union. 


No. 387 Broadway, New York. 








$1 50 we will send 

a New Artillery, Bat- 

eer or Pontonicr Pin, either in 

ne i... cw Engraved as above. 
ated Circular. 


s,m M. WARD & CO. 
208 Broadway, iS ¥. 





tery, Cavalry, 
Solid Silver or 
Send for wholesale Dh 


0000 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


All articles for Soldiers at age Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S RESS, No. 74 Broadway. Suticrs, 
charged low rates. 0000 


George B. McClellan 
SWORD AND 
GENERAL FUND. 


The undersigned has been solicited by many in the 
army and citizens of this city to pe the recipient of a 
fund as above setforth. All moncys sent to me for such 
ce eg urposes will be applied as per request. It is desirable 

a fund of at least $200,000 may be raised as a token 
of GRATITUDE for the services of that able Commander. 
°o LOUIS PHILIP, No. 2 Murray St., N. Y¥. 


WANTED 


10,000 AGENTS to sell our New Picture of GEN. 
GRANT. $10 per day can be made. It is the largest 
and only correct one published. Send for letter of 
Agency. Sample copies sent, postpaid, for 50 cts. 
JONES & CLARK, Publishers, 
o 83 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Shults’ Onguent.—Warranted to pro- 

duce a full sct of Whiekcrs in Six Weeks or moncy re- 

funded. Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. Address 
458-700 Cc. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 














SpPportaemen, Tourisis, 
AND ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS, 
Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 





Yortsbility combined with 
givat power in Field, Marine, 
Tourists’, Qpera and general 
oul-door day und night double 
perspective glassca, will show 
distinetly & person to kiow 
him at from 2 to 6 mules. 


Spectacics of the greaicst 
transparent power to sirength- 
en and improve the sight, 
without the distressing result of frequent changes. 
Catalozucs ecnt by enclosing stamp. 

Oculists- Crtic 


669;, Lroadway, 





-¥. 





oe iA 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





aNe LIVAr 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


